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N November, 1916, Mr. Woodrow Wilson was elected President Washington to Moscow 
of the United States for the second time to the slogan ~ He [he State Department at Washington has been studiously 


Kept Us Out of War ” (a European war). Last week General 

Omar Bradley, Chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staffs. declared at Chicago, apparently without raising a breath 
of dissent, that “ whether we recognise it or not, the American 
people have decided to hold and save Western Europe for the free 
world.” Such is the distance America has travelled in a generation, 
a progress which the whole non-Communist world has reason to 
observe with the deepest satisfaction. But, as no one knows better 
than General Bradley, Western Europe is not to be saved by slogans 
The question, indeed, is whether there is still time 
to save it by deeds. The Atlantic Treaty has been signed, an Atlaritic 
Council has been formed, a military committee has formulated 
with reasonable expedition, plans for common defensive action. 
They still are mainly paper, but the reality of the Treaty has 
received at least a token significance in the aeroplanes and arms 
from America which are now reaching this country and France 
and Italy as the beginning of a stream whose volume will for some 


or speeches. 


time increase. 

Within the ambit of the Atlantic Treaty the Brussels Treaty States 
(Britain and France, Holland and Belgium and Luxembourg) 
have their own part to play, and the conference held last 
week-end at Brussels carried the co-operation between them a little 
further by providing that defensive projects of common interest 
to them all should be paid for in common—though the crucial 
assessment of contributions has been left open. 
Bidault, the French Prime Minisrer, was appeal- 
sation of an “ Atlantic High Council for 


question of the 
Simultaneously M. 
ing at Lyons for the cre 


Peace,” to form a framework within which all the common activi- 
ties of the Atlantic Treaty States—at first military and economic, 
but later political—may be, in current phraseology, integrated. The 
proposal to add one more to the galaxy of international bodies, 
it only with the function of co-ordinating them, has aroused no 


visible enthusiasm so far, but the three Foreign Ministers at their 
meeting next month will no doubt give it due attention. That meeting 
promises to be as important as any that has been held since the 
war ended. The Ministers will have a vast field to cover, for they 
cannot omit Asia from their deliberations. But most urgent of all 
8 the swiftest possible implementation of the Atlantic Treaty plans. 


deliberate in the preparation of its reply to the Soviet Government’s 
Note of April 11th announcing that Soviet fighters near Libau had 
fired on an American four-engined plane, and alleging thit the 
American plane fired first. It is very greatly to the credit of American 
public opinion that it should have displayed such marked restraint in 
the face of the knowledge that the American plane was unarmed, and 
the virtual certainty that it was wantonly shot down over the Baltic 
with the probable loss of ten American lives. The American Note, 
which is admirably firm without being in the smallest degree 
provocative, recites the facts as so far ascertained, and reaches 
the conclusion that “ Soviet military aircraft fired on an unarmed 
American aircraft over the open sea, following which the American 
It calls on the Soviet Government to institute a 
investigation into the whole affair and 
* confidently expects * that that Government will express its regret, 
punish the offenders and pay appropriate indemnity for the 
unprovoked destruction of American lives and property. It is 
obviously more than doubtful whether these expectations will be 
fulfilled. If not, the natural and proper course will be for the 
American Government to bring the matter before the United 
Nations. Russia can no doubt veto action by the Security Council 
itself, but a decision to refer the matter to the International Court 
of Justice can be taken by “an affirmative vote of seven members.” 
as was in fact done when Great Britain tadicted Albania over the 
Corfu Channel outrage. Russia may yet adopt an attitude which 
would make such a course unnecessary. Mr. Dean Acheson Las no 
doubt already decided what his next step will be, if a next step 


aircraft was lost.” 
prompt and thorough 


be needed. 


A Sacred Trust ? 

In view of all the deplorable aspects of the Seretse affair it is 
not conspicuously easy at this moment to refer to our responsibility 
for the three South African Protectorates, in the phraseology of the 
League of Nations Covenant, as “a sacred trust.” But the respon- 
sibility exists; so does the knowledge that under Dr. Malan’s 
Government the inhabitants of the Protectorates would be 
Phat must determine 


immeasurably worse off than they are today 
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decisively our own Government's reply to Dr. Malan’s impending 
demand that the Protectorates should now be handed over to the 
South African Union. That the demand should be put forward 
is not surprising. It is on the face of it completely anomalous that 
Swaziland and Basutoland, which are enclaves embedded in Union 
territory, should be under a High Commissioner directly respon- 
sible to Whitehall ; the Bechuanaland Protectorate, much the largest 
of the three, is in a different case, for it has a wide common frontier 
with the Rhodesias and Angola. It is accepted that sooner or 
later the three territories will go to South Africa, but it is also 
provided that the inhabitants must be consulted and Parliament 
approve. It is not laid down explicitly that the inhabitants rust 
consent, but to transfer them against their freely expressed will is 
a course which no political party in this country could contemplate. 
And that the populations would agree to transfer in face of the 
declared Union policy of apartheid is beyond belief. The situation 
which the deliberate prosecution of Dr. Malan’s demand would 
create might be critical for the future of South Africa’s relations 
with the Commonwealth. General Smuts has disclosed the fact 
that in 1939 the cession of the Protectorates had been settled in 
all essential principles between General Herzog, then Union Prime 
Minister. and the British Government. But since 1939 British 
standards in the matter of the treatment of Africans has risen and 
the standards of the South African Government have unfortunately 
fallen. Dr. Malan would be wise if, having registered his demand, 
he were content to leave it there for the present. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Off-Day 
It is recognised that Dr. Adenauer has a difficult row to hoe, and 
his first visit to Berlin as Chancellor was no doubt an occasion of 


frome delicacy. Unfortunately the political sagacity which has so 
far in the main marked his activities this time proved unequal to 


the not very formidable demands made on it. No city in Germany 
wes so much to the Western Allies as Western Berlin, and its 
population has not shown itself unappreciative. It was an 
nappropriate platform to choose for the string of complaints which 
the Chancellor saw fit to address to the three countries whose High 
( ssioners Were present to do him honour. How far his attack 
) an article in the British-controlled paper Die Welt was justified 
only be determined after study of the article in full. His 
charge that the German Government was dependent on the Press 
or its Knowledge of the political activities of the Western Allies 


Nast no sudstance it is an essential provision of the Occupation 
Statute that Germany's foreign relations are for the present in the 
hands of the Allies His reference to an unsettled question in 
connection with Germany's entry into the Council of Europe was 
ot developed: here the Chancellor showed that he could appre- 
te the wisdom of silence But wisdom forsook him when he 

‘ C e¢ n the audience to sing a verse of Deutschland her 

C soOsition harmiess enough 1 itself but damned bv the 
cociations with which it was invested under the Nazi régime By 

c mn which impelled a number of Soci Democrats, including 
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democratic practice, to give military.aid where freedom is threatened 
and economic aid where it can help Asiatics to help themselves— 
these are admirable intentions, clearly stated. It is the methods by 
which they are to be carried out that seem at best uncertain Ina 
very practical passage Dr. Jessup pointed out how valuable, in the 
present disturbed state of Asia, were the sinews of internal security 

the small arms, jeeps, motor-boats and wireless sets which could 
make police action effective ; but a man can sell a rifle or desert with 
a jeep, and because of the hiatus in responsibility which is part of 
the atmosphere of Asia the structure of material aid can never be 
stronger than the moral foundations on which it is based. The 
Chinese have demonstrated just how weak these can be. To point 
out, however, that it is not easy to build sky-scrapers on a swamp 
is not to advocate defeatism : and America’s vigorous though neces- 
sarily empirical response to the challenge of Communism in Asia 
must command the admiration of the free world. 


The New Greek Government 

Although more than a month passed between the Greek general 
election and the opening of the new parliament, it was doubtful 
up to the last day what sort of administration would be formed. 
In the end the logic of the electors’ choice, which had swung 
decidedly away from the Right, was allowed to prevail. A coalition 
of Centre parties under Gen. Plastiras has replaced the short-lived 
minority government of the “ official * Liberals under Mr. Venizelos, 
which had unexpectedly been installed last month by an early 
gambit in the complicated game of cabinet-making. Mr. Venizelos 
has agreed in principle to serve under Gen. Plastiras—an agreement 
which he had already made and broken a month ago; and Gen. 
Plastiras is obliged to accept this reinforcement of the right flank 
of his coalition, since without it he would not command a working 
majority in parliament. The coalition may nevertheless be more 
stable than might be suggested by the conventional intrigues which 
led up to it. All the four parties to it (led by four ex-premiers, 
from left to right: Gen. Plastiras, MM. Tsouderos, Papandreou, 
and Venizelos) have a strong incentive to preserve it, since the 
likeliest alternative is a repetition of the pre-war dictatorship. 
Whether Gen. Plastiras will succeed depends largely on his political 
sense, which has not always been reliable in the past: he has held 
power several times, but never before now by the orthodox processes 


of democracy. 


King Leopold’s Gesture 

If Belgium's constitutional crisis were simply a matter of formula- 
finding, the offer made by King Leopold in his broadcast speech 
last Sunday should have been sufficient to bring it to an end. The 
King has accepted the compromise proposal by which he would 
return from exile, turn over the exercise of his royal powers to his 
eldest son, Prince Baudouin, and leave the question of his permanent 
return or abdication open until the Crown Prince's coming-ot-age 
n two years’ time. His token return is calculated to satisiy the 
majority who voted for him in the recent referendum, while his 
temporary return thereafter to exile should satisfy the considerable 

noritvy who voted against him. That, at any rate, is the hope of 
the King himself and of all those who have become alarmed at 


’ 


e bitter passions which have been aroused in the past fe eeks 


anv of them, only very indirectly connected ih the 


passions 


central issue of the debate, which is the fitness of King Leopold 


to rule in Belgium as a constitutional monarch. The comp i8e 
one which it must have been hard for the King to accept, but 
has been persuaded that it is his patriotic duty to do s It 
emains to be seen whether his gesture evokes as patriotic a response 
the ranks Of politicians and public. Certain details remain to 

be worked out: the Belgian constitution, for example, does not 
ovide for the delegation of royal powers, and ess some fi- 


tion is made of the voting methods to be adopted next time. the 
ole trouble will start again in two years’ time. But the gesture 
expected of the King has been made: the only fear is that it may 
prove to have been made too late. Yet—Prince Charles, Prince 


Baudoin, King Leopold, does it matter so profoundly whict 
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The Underpaid Profession 

It is not surprising that, at various educational conferences during 
the Easter week-end and since, the question of teachers’ pay should 
have formed the subject of much bitter comment. The bitterness 
is justified. As measured by other comparable professions, the 
teacher's vocation is remunerated disgracefully, and the inevitable 
consequence must be—is, indeed, already being a definite degrada- 
tion of educational standards as men and women whose inclination 
would be to take up the work that so badly needs doing in the 
schools are drawn away into reasonably rewarded professions. 
Under the existing Burnham scale (which the teachers’ panel on 
the Burnham Committee has given notice to terminate) an honours 
graduate with a first-class degree may rise from an initial salary 
of £375 a year to a final £645, with the possibility of some extra 
allowance if he fills a position “of special responsibility ” in the 
school. The civil servant, educated probably enough at the same 
college at the same university, can normally count on rising to 
£1,700 and in some cases to much more. What dentists and doctors 
are earning is matter of constant comment. One of the discordant 
notes sounded this week has figured in an exchange of views between 
the National Union of Women Teachers and the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters on the subject of equal pay for men and 
women teachers, the schoolmasters rejecting the idea on the ground 
of the master’s family responsibilities. The solution proposed by 
Sir Richard Livingstone in last Saturday's Times, of basic equal 
pay, with generous family allowances where such responsibilities 
exist, would provide a mitigation, though no more than a mitigation. 


Cod to the Rescue 

Children who grew up during the war had to take on trust such 
amenities of civilisation as street-lighting and sign-posts, but since 
1945 they have been able to prove for themselves the correctness 
of their elders’ assertion that life is easier if you know, and can see, 
where you are going. It looks now as though these same lucky 
children are going to be gradually introduced to another old- 
fashioned institution—the law of supply and demand. Their intro- 
duction to practical economics is being made by fish. When controls 
were removed from fish prices last week-end there were two or three 
days of considerable oscillation in prices, brought on by a mixture 
of bad weather in the fishing-grounds, optimism among the whole- 
salers and common sense among the shoppers. When the initial 
excitement was over it became apparent that the prices of most sorts 
of fish had settled at approximately the same levels as they had 
been at under controls ; with, however, one important exception. 
It is now possible, by paying slightly more, to get better quality. 
We are back at a state of affairs which housewives with longer 
memories will be able to recall, in which there is not simply a dead 
creature on a slab known as cod, hake, turbot, etc., to be sold at an 
immutable price, but the same fish in varying grades of excellence 
to be sold, oddly enough, at varying prices. If it turns out that 
the housewife can exercise free-will in the fish-shop without suffering 
a nervous breakdown, is it too much to suggest that the Government 
might make arrangements for a few further lessons in elementary 
taking next time, shall we say meat, for an example ? 


CCONOMICS 


Goodbye Mr. Evans 

The selection of Mr. S. N. Evans for the Parliamentary Secretary- 
ship of the Ministry of Food was one of the more surprising among 
several surprising appointments made by Mr. Attlee last month. 
The surprise has been justified. As a back-bencher in the last 
Parliament Mr. Evans gained a name as a rather angular individualist 
apt to make speeches embarrassing to his party. That may be well 
enough for a back-bencher, but if a Member accepts office as a 
Minister it may reasonably be assumed that he will behave as a 
Minister. The assumption has proved wrong in Mr. Evans’ case, 
and he has not improved matters from his own point of view by 
windy talk about the farmers having got his scalp. He apparently 
intends some time to make a statement in the House of Commons. 
It may be doubted whether the House will be greatly interested 
Mr. Evans has departed, and that is that. His successor, Mr. F. T. 
Willey, is quiet, unassuming; competent. He should do well 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE was a time, and not so very long ago, when, with 

income tax at a few shillings in the pound, the country treated 

Budget Day as though it belonged to the light-hearted events 
of the year like the Derby and the Boat Race. Now it is mors 
like the Day of Judgement. Perhaps our Rhadamanthine Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ministers as much to this impression as the 
colossal size of the Budget itself. He was very much his stern, 
inflexible self on Tuesday. A Budget speech is no joke to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, and he sees to it that it is no joke to anybody else. 
A first estimate was that he would speak for ninety minutes. It 
had grown to two hours by the eve of the Budget. In the event 
it occupied two hours and twenty minutes. It was a punishing 
performance. No light moment visited him. There was not a 
gleam of wit or humour to help the sufferers through the long 
Once he had a drink of a pinkish fluid. He took it swiftly 
like medicine. Other Chancellors have required liquid sustenance 
and some have taken it with an air. Did not Mr. Churchill once 
raise a tawny drink to his lips and roguishly give the game away 
by announcing that he was about to fortify the revenue ? If only 
Sir Stafford could unbend once in a while. But he never will. He 
has not done it in twenty years of Parliamentary life and it is 
rather late to begin now. 

* * 7 * 

The first hour of his speech was devoted to what many regarded 
as a largely unnecessary survey of the economic situation. I€ 
covered so much familiar ground. Rumour has it that Sir Stafford 
was advised that he might dispense with a good deal of this matter, 
but he took the view that this was a moment above all others when 
he must restate in all its fullness the aims of the Government's 
financial and economic policy. But since it is the old policy which 
he formulated when he became Chancellor three years ago there 
was no such imperative necessity about it. Had he had some 
imaginative new approach it would have been different. Whea 
he sat down the Labour members appeared almost too exhausted 
to raise a substantial cheer. Either that, or they had not found 
the electioneering comfort in the Budget which they would have 
liked or which they may have expected. The one notable relief, 
the concession on the lower rates of income tax, probably does 
not strike them as holding much party advantage, and in any case 
Mr. Eden, in the briefest speech of his life, welcomed it as a step 
advocated by the Opposition during and before the election Mr. 
Churchill had pronounced a benediction on the proposal almost 
before Sir Stafford had finished making it. He subscribed a very 
audible “ Hear, hear” from his seat. It was quite otherwise with 
the purchase tax on commercial vehicles and the increase in the 
price of petrol. Here the Opposition palpably 
Ministers will have difficulty in allaying Conservative suspicion 
that these are not moves to help the debt-saddled nationalised 
railways. Mr. Butler, on the opening of the general debate. called 
it “ featherbedding ” the railways. His speech had other flashes 
of wit, but it is strange that this able man has not vet mastered 
a mature Parliamentary style. When he said Sir Stafford Cripps 
will go down to posterity as the man who devalued the pound 
and revalued the beer the thrust went right home. Sir Stafford 
pursed his lips in scorn 


ordeal. 


recoiled, and 


* * * * 

Mr. Stanley Evans was not present, but should have been to hear 
the storm of ironic Opposition laughter that greeted Sir Stafford’s 
encomiums on the farmers for the part they are playing in the 
balance-of-payments struggle. It is the only occasion one can 
recall when the Chancellor has seemed embarrassed. He aetually 
flushed. That the late Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food rushed so precipitately on destruction has not altogether 
surprised the House of Commons Just before the House rose 
for the Easter holidays he had to answer some questions on sugar 
imports from the West Indies. He made a debate of it. It was 
gratuitous, and suggested a perilous assurance in a new-comer to 
the despatch box. Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison were visibly on 
the rack during this performance H. B. 














HE idea that the annual Budget should provide an out- 

standing opportunity for the free exercise of choice has 

fallen into disuse. This year, as last year and the year 
before, it could be seen well in advance of Budget day that 
the Chancellor had practically no room for manoeuvre and 
that whatever changes in taxation he had to propose would 
inevitably be small. With the Government already taking two- 
fifths of the national income there is little further opportunity 
for expansion, and since it is not prepared to consider any real 
reduction in the largest items of expenditure there is small 
chance of contraction either. The Chancellor is in a financial 
straitjacket and his Budget speech has become an annual 
demonstration of helplessness and frustration, which is not 
rendered more edifying either by the pretence that freedom 
of movement still remains, or by the painful attempt to prove 
that the performance is in aid of the creation of a happier 
country. The whole thing has become monotonous. It is one 
more demonstration of the reduction of liberty in our national 
life. The only mitigating factor is the consideration that, after 
all, many of the bonds in which the country’s finances are 
entangled are perversely self-imposed and that any Government 
with a little more trust in the fertilising power of individual 
freedom and a little less faith in the paternal wisdom of the 
State could soon effect an improvement. Sir Stafford Cripps 
certainly did not present an electioneering Budget. There was 
no reduction in purchase tax, no mention of the tax of 2s. 94d. 
on a packet of twenty cigarettes, not a word about the entertain- 
ments duty which is ruining the film industry. He made no 
fiscal gifts in the attempt to catch votes for his own party. On 
the contrary, he can hardly have failed to improve the 
chances of the other side. Whatever else this Budget may be, 
it certainly constitutes an argument for letting somebody 
else try. 

Ii cannot even be said that the Chancellor has made the best 
of the situation within which, through the fault of the Govern- 
ment of which he is a member, he has had to work. The only 
new decision of any magnitude is that which proposes to take 


£77,500,000 from the consumers of petro] and the purchasers . 


of commercial vehicles and gives it to the income-tax payers. 
It is not a _ particularly imaginative decision. Reduc- 
tions from 3s. and 6s. to 2s. 6d. and Ss. in the lower rates 
will hardly silence for ever those individuals who have refused to 
work overtime because they objected to the taxation of their 
extra earnings. The very lowest-paid workers do not benefit. 
Some enterprising individuals and firms are bound to suffer. The 
effect on output remains to be seen. The decision to raise the 
basic gravity of beer while not imposing any additional duty also 
stands in need of some further explanation. It will not directly 
Tncrease revenue, and, if the object of the consumer is to absorb 
a certain quantity of alcohol as distinct from a certain quantity 
of water, it will not increase the brewers’ sales. In this, as in so 
many other actions of the Chancellor in the past year, there is 
little sign of a real grasp of economic issues. There is an air 
almost of carelessness about it. Even his opponents feel that 
he might have done better than this 

It is a bad Budget when judged by the standards of day-to-day 
financial workmanship. The money for income-tax reliefs 
is to be obtained at the expense of road transport users without 
any proper explanation of the expected net benefits—if any. 
The bald statement that there has been excess investment in 
commercia! vehicles in the home market was not related in any 


increase in the amount of internal haulage to be 


way to the 
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done. Nor was there any sign of realisation that some operators 
may have preferred road to rail on grounds of efficiency and 
cost. The purchase tax of 33} per cent. was imposed, and no 
honest explanation was given. But there can be no real doubt 
as to what that explanation is. The nationalised railways are 
having real difficulty in paying their way. The Government's 
reaction—typical enough of the age of planning—is to impose 
artificial difficulties on the road hauliers to redress the balance, 
What could be neater’? Costs, it is true, are not reduced. But 
the railways are placated for the time being and the revenue 
actually benefits. And so the Treasury is satisfied even if 
nobody else is. As to the argument that because petrol is dearer 
in France, Belgium and Italy than it is here, there is no harm 
in doubling the British duty, its limits will never be reached until 
petrol is as expensive in Ancoats as in the Antarctic. 


But the Chancellor’s worst failures occurred in the realm of 
the higher pretentiousness, when he attempted to explain the 
extreme poverty of his practical proposals by reference to the 
broadest and vaguest standards of economic and social welfare. 
He began his speech by referring to Press attacks on the 
Economic Survey for 1950 (attacks in which the Spectator most 
certainly took part). He said that it was peculiar that those 
who professed to oppose planning should criticise the Survey 
for abandoning planning. Does Sir Stafford think that he is 
promoting the cause of truth by applying his forensic talents to 
confusing the issue? The argument against the Economic 
Survey, to which Survey he devoted so large a proportion of 
his Budget speech, is simple and self-contained. It has nothing 
to do with the desirability or undesirability of economic plan- 
ning. It is simply that the Government’s claim to be an 
enlightened planning body is false. It pretends to plan, but it 
does not plan. The Budget itself, like the Survey, is a public 
proof that it is caught in a financial vice and has not the slightest 
notion how to get out of it. 

Other instances of helplessness, or plain dishonesty, in 
economic argument occur throughout the Budget speech. It is 
said that the figure of £410,000,000 for food subsidies is fixed 
(for that is what the rigmarole about its being both a floor and 
a ceiling means) and that any reductions in food costs will be 
“ passed on™ to the consumer. In other words if prices tend 
to fall the Government, in its wisdom, will not try to stop 
them from falling. The consumer is apparently expected to be 
grateful if a benefit which before the war would have come to 
him automatically is “passed on” to him by Government 
permission. Could there be a more perfect demonstration of 
beaurocratic futility ? How long will it be before the Ministry 
of Food ceases to perform, with the support of the Chancellor, 
superfluous functions in a patronising manner ? Other examples 
of pretentiousness abound. The need to replace supplies received 
in 1949 by gifts or loans, an increase in personal consumption, 
and a higher expenditure on goods and services by public 
authorities make it necessary to increase production by 
£500,000,000. Sir Stafford quoted the Economic Survey for an 
“estimate” that extra production in 1950 will amount to 
£500,000,000 at market prices. Again, what could be neater ? 
But what responsible man could possibly stake the financial 
health of the country on such neatness ? 

It is hard to excuse the Government’s determination to add to 


its own financial problems by maintaining expenditure at its 
present fantastic level, and even increasing the estimate for 
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1950-51 by £147,000,000 over last year. It is even harder to 
excuse the Chancellor's plain failure to make the best of a bad 
job. But it is quite impossible to excuse the humbug with 
which this year’s Budget has been surrounded. The Press has 
fallen over itself to point out that the Chancellor has not misused 
the Budget for purely party ends. It is true that he has not, 
and he therefore deserves as much credit as a potential criminal 
who refrains from committing a crime—so much and no more. 
In any case the slightest deviation towards electioneering in 
the Budget would have been detected at once. It could hardly 
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have paid. It is much more important to deflate the nonsense 
about planning, full employment and a happy country with 
which the Chancellor silenced the House of Commons and 
reduced so many listeners to his broadcast to disgust or 
embarrassment according to their party affiliation. The modern 
practice of linking the Budget with the survey of the whole 
economic situation of the country is commendable and logical, 
but it can only be beneficial if the whole process is carried out 
seriously and honestly. Seriousness and honesty were both 
lacking in a great part of this year’s Budget speech. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“ HE defection of Lords Reading and Rennell of Rodd from 
the Liberal Party has no deep significance.”—Manchester 
Guardian, April 17th, p. 6, col. 3. 

“Lord Reading’s break with the Liberals less than two months 
after the General Election is a serious matter for the party.” 
Manchester Guardian, April 17th, p. 6, col. 4. 

“As for me, my Lords, | am on the side of " col. 4. Lord 

Reading has held a foremost place among the Liberal peers. Lord 

Samuel, vigorous as he is, will be eighty in November, and not so 

long ago the decision that Lord Reading wouid relieve him of the 

leadership was definitely taken. Why other counsels ultimately 
prevailed and Lord Samuel still carries on is a story that I must 
reluctantly refrain from telling. There is, in fact, no Liberal in the 

House of Lords whose severance from the party would be more 

significant, for as the son of that unswerving Liberal Sir Rufus 

Isaacs Lord Reading has Liberalism in his bones. I use the present 

tense, for it cannot be supposed that in moving along the ben:h he 

has left Liberalism behind him. The decision which he and Lord 

Rennel!. also one of the Liberals’ principal spokesmen in the Upper 

House, have reached, that the best hope of getting Liberal principles 

applied is through the Conservative Party, is one which dictated 

a good many Liberals’ votes at the General Election. There is a 

solid core in the Liberal Party on which Lord Reading's defection 

will make no impression ; but the party is not all core. 


* . * . 


| hope that the coffers of the National Trust will bulge as the 
result of Harold Nicolson’s broadcast appeal last Sunday The 
more one sees of what the Trust is doing and has done the more 
one deplores its inability to do more for lack of funds. There 
seems to be a strange failure to understand that when a large and 
historic house is given or bequeathed to the Trust what is actually 
acquired is more often a liability than an asset, for the cost of 
upkeep can be formidable. Sometimes part of the house can be 
et, as in the case, for example, of Polesden Lacey : and sometimes 
the whole house. when what is of chief value to the public ts the 
grounds. But it is obvious that the Trust cannot keep its present 
properties in order, much less accept new responsibilities, without 
public support As chairman of a small local Trust committee 
whose expenditure persistently exceeds its income I can endorse 
all Mr. Micawber’s views on that subject. These observations may 
remind some who heard my distinguished colleague on Sunday 
night and whose intentions (like mine) were good, but whose 
execution of them (like mine) was bad, that the address to send to 
is 42 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1. 

. . . . 

I have just been reading a long private letter from a young 
German whose mother was British. He paints an almost alarmingly 
sombre picture of certain aspects of life in Germany today not 
least of the alleged mistrust of the Federal Government at Bonn 
In view of a recent report on the activities of “contact men” to 
this country it is of some interest to read: “Our representatives 
met a head of a firm who had just wangled a licence for export 
at the cost of 24,000 D.M. and two fur coats for secretaries. In 
order to get results you must engage a ‘ lobbyist,’ who then gets in 
touch with the relevant persons, members of the Bundestag com- 
mittee for food, civil servants, etc., and dines out with them first 
a few times in order to lubricate the further proceedings Ot 


course the secretaries, typists, etc., must have preliminary boxes 
of chocolates, or better still a piece of jewellery.” This must be 
taken for what it is worth, but there is little doubt the writer believes 
it to be true ; he would have no reason to coin false allegations in 
a private letter to a friend. His suggested remedy is surprising. 
“What we want,” he says, “in my eyes at least, isa king. I envy 
you yours. A king, as someone above the parties and factions, an 
arbiter morum, who could exercise a social influence as your kings 
have done for four generations. Only a monarchy can ostracise 
socially grafters, swindlers and all the shadier characters worming 
their way through political back-stairs influences.” Interesting 
undeniably ; but it doesn't quite look like happening. 
* 7 * * 

Whether the pinpricks being directed at Seretse Khama now 
that he has reached his own country are the result of instructions 
from Whitehall or result from local decisions I do not profess 
to know, but they strike me as petty and thoroughly discreditable, 
A five-day ration of family life, an inevitable welcome from numbers 
of tribesmen, an inevitable acknowledgement of the welcome by 
Seretse, followed by the warning that if he opens his mouth again 
the five-day indulgence will be cut short—is this to be interpreted 
aS representing the typical attitude of a great civilising power 
towards an African who has taken more advantage than his fellows 
of the opportunity of acquiring the civilisation thus offered ? 

* . * * 

One thing that perpetually perplexes me in the daily Press is the 
almost universal conviction that the birth of a baby in a public 
conveyance is an abnormal event requiring to be specially chronicled 
This, I respectfully submit, ts nonsense. Babies are constantly being 
born all over the place, and always were. In my youth they were 
born in four-wheelers and hansoms and horse-buses ; today they are 
born in taxis and motor-buses and ambulances and trains. Babies 
are imperious creatures, and when they decide to be born they get 
on with it regardless of circumstances. Surely that can be taken as 
a familiar fact, about which no paper has any call to be excited. 

* * * . 

There may still be time, as the Finance Bill goes through the 
House, for the Chancellor to adopt a suggestion which reaches me 
from a highly reputable source. Let as many British bachelors as 
possible marry as many American heiresses as possible and bring 
them to settle and spend their American dollars here, on the under- 
standing that they will be required to pay no income-tax. The 
dollar problem half solved in a stroke. But how much would the 
Chancellor lose in income-tax ? Nothing at all, because without 
the inducement of immunity the heiresses wouldn't come. 

. . . * 

As a minor motorist | have, of course, been plunging into abstruse 
calculations on the balance of gain and loss when the reduction in 
income-taX is set against the increase in the petrol tax. The result 
is reassuring. With my own small car, which claims, a little over- 
confidently perhaps, to do 30 miles to the gallon, [ could do 9,000 
miles a year before the loss on petrol exceeded the gain on income- 
tax. I shall not do 9,000 miles, for obvious reasons. With the 
basic ration now io give an approximate mileage of 1380 a month the 
maximum a motorist can do in the year is a little under 2,200 miles. 
Even the [8-miles-to-the-gallon car man will ead up well on the 
right side Janus 
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The German Communists 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Berlin, April 
T looks as if the German Communists, gleefully cherishing some 
dangerous illusions, are bent on putting their fortunes to the 
test. Deafened by their own propaganda and encouraged by 
recent events at Salzgitter, they seem to think that civil disorder is 
imminent in many parts of Western Germany and throughout the 
western sectors of Berlin. They have even been talking, as if they 
meant it, of “ a civil-war psychosis * and of “ adopting the tactics of 
Mao Tse-tung.” Their capacity for self-deception, together with 
an understandable desire to divert attention from events in Eastern 
Germany, seems to have encouraged them to undertake another 
political offensive, an offensive which is likely to last until after 
they have won the East German elections on October 15th. It will 
be directed, as usual, against the Western Allies, the West German 
Government and the people of Berlin. But, unlike earlier offensives, 
it will be the first major campaign in the cold civil war. For the 
first time the German Communists will be using weapons they 
have forged themselves—the People’s Police and the Free German 
Youth movement. 

This does not mean that the Russians have decided to give the 
German Communists their head. The tactics of a Teutonic Mao 
Tse-tung would certainly have to conform to a strategy laid down 
by Mr. Molotov. Still less does it mean that the Russians will no 
longer support their German friends through thick and thin, or that 
they have yet relaxed their strict control over Eastern Germany. 
But it does mean that they are anxious to redistribute certain risks. 
It means that they can avoid the risk of war, which they incurred 
in 1948 by imposing the Berlin blockade, and the risk of a diplomatic 
reverse like the reverse they suffered when the blockade was raised. 
This year the German Communists will run the risks and bear the 
responsibilities of direct command. Unless they suffer some 
unforeseen defeat, their Russian sponsors have nothing much to lose. 

They are most unlikely, for example, to lose what they have gained 
in Eastern Germany. The Communists, at any rate, are confident 
that all is well. By the autumn most foodstuffs will be off the ration, 
the prices in the official free markets will have been reduced and 
the standard of living will have been raised. The non-Communist 
parties will have been brought to impotence long before the elections, 
and the Communists already feel, perhaps mistakenly, that they 
can afford to ignore the resistance of the Churches. Having seized 
control of the Free German Youth movement, whose members can 
vote at the age of eighteen, the Communists believe that their 
electoral prospects must continue to improve, irevitably and rapidly, 
until real unanimity has been achieved. With a single list of 
candidates next autumn’s elections cannot fail to provide them 
with the appropriate majority. 

But even Mao Tse-tung, gifted though he is, would have been 
hard put to it to decide what to do with a city like Berlin. His 
German disciples object to its continued existence, as an island in 
the midst of their new republic, just as intensely as the Russians 
object to their Western Allies’ presence a hundred miles inside an 
otherwise unbroken frontier. Six months ago, with unemployment 
rising in the western sectors, Berlin was an asset to the East German 
Communists—a place where they could earn hard currency and a 
convenient example of the capitalist system in decay. But now that 
West Berlin is beginning to recover the East German Communists 
are beginning to dislike the place. Above all they dislike having to 
allow their citizens into an apparently prosperous city where people 
can speak their minds. But for Berlin they could settle their political 
troubles in Eastern Germany without embarrassing anyone except 
the actual victims. As it is, they cannot even dispose of the deputy 
mayor of Potsdam without attracting the unwelcome attention of 
the West Berlin radio. Nor can they yet prevent the people of 
Fastern Germany from buying western marks, at an extremely 
unfavourable rate, in order to obtain supplies in the western sectors. 
As long as two-thirds of the city is outside their jurisdiction the 
Communists cannot hope to conceal the contrast between the real 
values of the two currencies or the gaps in the East German 
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economy. West Berlin is a constant menace, not to the ( ommunists 
way of life but to their peace of mind. 

It remains to be seen exactly what they will do to reduce that 
menace, and how the Berliners themselves will react to whatever 
the Communists may have in mind. Theoretically the most impor- 
tant political target, and by far the largest, consists of 300,000 
unemployed workers and their families. These are the victims of 
circumstances which have nothing to do with the capitalist system 
and a great deal to do with the Russian blockade of Berlin. Never. 
theless they are unemployed and likely to remain so until the West 
German Government eventually comes to their aid. Meanwhile the 
independent trade unions in Berlin can only provide their 
unemployed members with a certain amount of moral support. The 
Communist unions, on the other hand, can make a great deal of 
capital out of the fact that there is full employment in the Soviet 
sector. They can also denounce the independent unions, which were 
not established until 1948, as traitors to the sacred cause of working- 
class unity. 

In their appeals to the unemployed the Communist unions must 
obviously enjoy a theoretical advantage over their independent rivals, 
but it is impossible to tell what progress they are making. In the 
works councils, however, they are‘ certainly losing a good deal of 
ground. Three weeks ago they lost control of their most important 
stronghold in the western sectors—the works council at the A.E.G. 
turbine plant. Unless this and other portents are misleading, the 
independent unions ought to be able to consolidate their position, 
even though everything is against them. The Communists, at any 
rate, have been losing just when everything was in their favour, 

But whatever happens the Communists can be relied upon to 
make the best of a bad job. They will always try to prove that 
they are winning by organising mass-meetings on appropriate 
occasions. On May Ist, when both sets of unions hold their annual 
demonstrations, the Communists will doubtless seek to minimise their 
losses and exaggerate their gains. As usual, the Communist unions 
will march in organised processions, accompanied by the People’s 
Police, to the Lustgarten in the Soviet sector, while members of the 
independent unions assemble, by ones and twos, at the Platz der 
Republik in the British. Afterwards the Communists will presum- 
ably announce that their demonstration was the bigger of the two 
and that any fights which may have taken place were due to the 
“ provocative attitude” of the West Berlin Police. 

Four weeks later, at Whitsun, the Free German Youth is due to 
indulge in similar demonstrations in the Soviet sector and to “agitate” 
in the western sectors on behalf of the East German Republic. The 
Whitsun demonstration has been described by Communist spokes- 
men as “a festival of spring,” a “ mass-demonstration for peace 
and German unity” and “a mighty protest against the Anglo- 
American warmongers.” It ought, therefore, to be an interesting 
spectacle. It is probably still true that no one, least of all the Free 
German Youth, has a very clear conception of what the Whitsun 
demonstration is intended to achieve. There is no reason, at present, 
to suppose that the Communists intend to send Free German Youth 
marching freely away into the western sectors. But there is every 
reason to believe that they would be glad to cause as much trouble 
as possible on someone else’s territory. The trouble, whatever it 
may be, is unlikely to upset the inhabitants of West Berlin, for they 
have seen a good deal of violence in their time. Moreover they 
know just how easy it is to enlist young Germans in political associa- 
tions, and will be inclined to treat the Free German Youth with 
appropriate tolerance and understanding. But the Berliners are 
unlikely to forget that behind the Free German Youth stand the 
Communists, and behind the Communists the Russians. 

They realise that the Communists feel strong enough this summer 
to mount their own attacks against the West. The attacks seem 
bound to fail, but their failure will not deter their authors from 
trying again next year. Nor will this year’s failure of a German 
Communist offensive embarrass the Russians nearly as much as the 
failure of their own blockade of Berlin. Realising as they do that 
their fortunes in Germany depend upon disorder in the West and 
tyranny in the East, the Russians have prudently refused even to 
contemplate Mr. McCloy’s suggestion for all-German elections. 
To any good Communist the obvious alternative is civil war—hot, 
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cold or tepid. The Russians will help the German Communists to 
wage this war, just as they help the Government of North Korea, 
and as they once helped the Communists in Greece. But no one can 
foretell how long this latest form of partnership will last, for the 
Russians will expect results in Germany which they were willing 
to forgo in Greece. In particular they would like to be sure 
that the Ruhr is in hands which they consider safe. Sooner or 
later, unless the German Communists can capture it, the Russians 
may try to satisfy themselves, by one means or another, that the 
Ruhr is no longer the menace they imagine it to be. . 


William Wordsworth, 
1770-1850 


By HELEN DARBISHIRE 


ORDSWORTH'S contemporaries placed him next to 
Milton. A hundred years after his death that verdict 
is not contested. John Stuart Mill has said that Words- 
worth is the poet of unpoetical natures ; yet most lovers of poetry, 
if they read him, find him irresistible. He is the poet of a tract 
of mountain country in the North of England—a Cumbrian born— 
and he is essentially an English genius; but he is also an inter- 
national poet, admired and loved in America, in France and 
Germany, in India and China, with worthy critics and interpreters 
in every part of the civilised world. A Frenchman, Emile Legouis, 
has written the best biographical study of Wordsworth ; an American 
scholar, George Harper, the best full biography. English thinkers 
and critics of such different bents as Bradley, Raleigh, Garrod and 
de Selincourt have fallen under his spell, and paid him the tribute 
of searching study and genial interpretation. 

Wordsworth is found to appeal to spiritual natures impervious 
to doctrinal religion, but also to orthodox Christians ; to statesmen, 
philosophers and historians, yet also to simple and ignorant people 
How can we account for this far-reaching appeal of a disconcert- 
ingly original poet ? Partly by the simplicity and rightness of his 
conception of what a poet is and does. “ The poet is a man speak- 
ing to men.” Partly by the nature of what he has to impart. The 
most popular of all poetry is didactic. The farewell words to 
William of his sailor brother, John, on the eve of his last disastrous 
voyage, stay in the memory: “I shall make money-for you, and 
you shall attempt to do some good to the world.” He was born 
into an age when this latter would be the aim of every noble-minded 
youth. That poetry could do good to the world was Wordsworth's 
authentic faith. His high estimate of the value of poetry, and of 
its influence, moral, intellectual and spiritual—* Poetry,” he wrote, 
“is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge "—was inherited by 
the great poets and critics of the nineteenth century. He himself 
once said: “ Every great poet is a teacher. I wish to be considered 
as a teacher or as nothing.” 

Enough of his poetry was didactic to satisfy popular taste ; but 
his most vital teaching operated in another way. His object was 
“truth carried alive into the heart by passion.” He hoped that his 
poetry, “ proceeding from a source of untaught things, creative 
and enduring,” might become “a power like one of Nature’s.” It 
has done so. He thought of his art as a process by which, with 
labour and care, he might draw into the right channels the urgent 
springs of his experience. He had a natural gift for poetry, was a 
bold experimenter, and, in spite of some resounding failures, became 
a master of his craft. He could always write good pedestrian verse ; 
but in his great days he was one of the few poets whom we think 
of as inspired. (Perhaps, looking back, he came to think so him- 
self; his American admirers record with amusement the awe and 
reverence with which in his later years he would read or repeat his 
own verses as if they were written by another man.) He believed 
that every original poet has his own peculiar faculty by which he 
perceives “things unseen before.” He took an old subject—the 
oldest, man and Nature—and saw new things in it. 

As a boy, brought up in wild hill-country, he was thrown into 
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the arms of Nature. He conceived a passionate love for earth, air 
and sky which took precedence of all other loves, until in early 
manhood he lived through a year of the Revolution in France. On 
his return to England, in the defeat of his ardent hopes of the 
Revolution, he searched in humble men and women of the country- 
side for the grounds of faith in mankind, and found to his surprise 
the same energy and strength in the elementary passions and 
affections of men, the same beauty and mystery, that he already 
knew in Nature. This discovery released his genius. The strength 
and originality of Wordsworth’s conception lies in the intensity 
and wholeness of his experience De Quincey said: 

“ Wordsworth had his passion for Nature fixed in his blood: 
it was a necessity like that of the mulberry leaf to the silkworm ; 
and through his commerce with Nature did he live and breathe, 
Hence it was—from the truth of his love that his knowledge 
grew.” 

As a child he observed the outward features of Nature with the 
sensitive accuracy of a lover. The time of day when he started 
listening for the owls was “ when the earliest stars began To move 
along the edges of the hills.” He knew Nature through his senses, 
and thence penetrated to an inner life which overwhelmed him with 
its spiritual power. He goes out nutting and finds there is a spirit 
in the woods. A boyish escapade one night with a stolen boat 
introduces him to “ unknown modes of being.” There is the same 
true insight within and Without in his poetry of human nature. 

Mother and child was one of his favourite subjects. (Lamb 
wrote: “Shakespeare left it to you to explore the depths of the 
maternal heart.) The words of the Forsaken Indian Woman, 

“My child, they gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother.” 
express the mother’s inmost feeling with a simplicity that can go 
no further. But Wordsworth also knew and could record, truth- 
fully and unashamed, the physical reality of a mother feeding and 
watching her baby: 
“My little babe, thy lips are still, 
And thou hast almost suck'd thy fill.” 
He could recognise human beings best in their natural settings: a 
girl reaping corn in a Highland valley, an old leech-gatherer search- 
ing a pond on a bare rocky common. It was thus that the power 
and mystery of human nature came to life for him, so that he 
could find poetry in the daft adventure of an Idiot Boy lost in a 
moonlit wood. 

One fundamental experience, suspect if not bogus to the ordinary 
man, was at the core of his knowledge of man and Nature, and gave 
another dimension to his poetry: he was at times intensely aware 
of a presence interfused in the universe, with which his mind was 
in touch without the mediation of thought or image. This happens 
only to the true mystic It was no isolating experience ; it gave 
him the freedom of the universe, assuring him of the “ one life” 
which unites things animate and inanimate. 

A mystic and a visionary, he yet had a passionate belief in “ the 
world which is the world of all of us.” Coleridge complained of 
“a certain matter-of-factness, a clinging to the palpable” in Words- 
worth’s poetry. He remained stubbornly true to both worlds—the 
seen and the unseen—and from this twofold integral allegiance his 
thought, which he intended, but never managed, to build into a 
system, draws its vital consistency. He aimed “to reduce the 
calculating understanding to its proper level among the human 
faculties”; imagination was for him the supreme faculty. His 
thought crystallises in disturbing phrases: the child is father of the 
man ; thanks to the human heart by which we live ; Nature is both 
law and impulse ; he is oft the wisest man who is not wise at all; 
by the soul only the nations shall be great and free. These sayings 
are not uttered as paradoxes or epigrams, but as the bare statement 
of what he believed to be true. 

In the end the strength of his appeal lies in two things: first, 
the power of the revelation that made him a poet. (G. M. Hopkins 
writes of the shock which a very few men in all history—Plato was 
one, Wordsworth in the “Immortality Ode" another—bave given 
to human nature by having seen something not seen before, so that 
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“ human nature has been in a tremble ever since.”) Secondly, the 
depth and integrity of his own mind. Simplicity and veracity are 
the staple of his style. His poetry moves and convinces because 
he tells of what he knows—“ beauty a living presence of the earth” 
and “ what in man is human and divine.” He has learnt wisdom 
from Nature, from children, from peasants and from old people. 
He reaches down to the things that have abiding value. That is 
why Leslie Stephen, in personal sorrow, found Wordsworth the only 
poet he could read. And that is why Wordsworth makes a special 
appeal to our generation.’ He lived through a time of public 
dereliction and dismay, not unlike our own in its effect on thoughtful 
minds. He fought his way through disillusion and despair to a 
strong conviction ; he had the heroic courage of one who takes his 
stand upon the human right to freedom and upon human brother- 
hood. Moreover, in “ The Prelude,” a subtle and profound psycho- 
logical study of his own mind, he offers, to a generation painfully in 
need of religion, not an orthodox creed, but the way in to a spiritual 
faith, deep and passionate, which holds the essence of religion: 
“love of Nature leading to love of man,” with love of God implicit 
in both, and transcending them. 


The Exhaust 


How fair that pluméd cloud appears, 
That shining line that hangs in air, 
As though some spirit of far spheres 
Had left his snowy footprints there. 
Or, a comparison to find 
That’s nearer to existing things, 
As though Death's angel left behind 
Resplendent feathers from his wings. 
DUNSANY. 


St. George, Anglo-Hellene 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


OBODY knows exactly who St. George was or when he 
lived or how he earned his martyrdom. Like the other 
great figure of our national tradition whose day we 

celebrate at the end of this week, St. George of Merrie England 
has left hardly a trace of certainty for his biographers. There is 
no particular reason even for the choice of April 23rd to be his 
day. But we can at least be pretty certain who St. George was 
not, and that is the character with whom the perverse ingenuity 
of Edward Gibbon sought to identify him. 

In the twenty-third chapter of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, in a paragraph of incomparable prose and almost incredibly 
bad taste, Gibbon related the story of one George of Cappadocia, 
who held a contract to supply the Imperial Army of Rome with 
bacon about the middle of the fourth century a.D. This man raised 
himself, says Gibbon with a barely disguised sigh of satisfaction 
at the scholarly duty of exposing him, from an obscure and servile 
origin by the talents of a parasite. At the distance of two centuries 
the reader's imagination can still hear the smacking of the historian’s 
lips over the scandal he had uncovered at the distance of fourteen 
centuries: 

“ His employment was mean ; he rendered it infamous. He 
accumulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and corruption ; 
but his malversations were so notorious that George was com- 
pelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, 
in which he appears to have saved his fortune at the expense 
of his honour, he embraced, with real or affected zeal, the 
profession of Arianism.” 

This is as much as to say that he climbed on to the likeliest 
ideological band-wagon of the day, much as the semi-redeemed 
collaborationist in Eastern Europe turned Communist at the end 
of the Second World War. For Arianism, the creed of the heretical 
theologian Arius, was in process of splitting the early Christian 
Church from top to bottom, and for the moment it was the winning 
In next to no time (in fact, within two sentences of Gibbon’s 
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matchless prose) George of Cappadocia acquired a priceless library 
(“ from the love, or the ostentation, of learning *) and, more valuable 
still, the vacant Archbishopric of Alexandria. 

So far the story of many years’ effort is condensed into Gibbon’s 
most economical style. But he had another more flambovant Muse 
and the approaching climax called for her lushest arts. We on 
guess with what satisfaction Gibbon gave her free rein, for nothing 
more brilliant can be found in all his work than the purple riot of 
rhetoric in which he displays the next (and last) five vears of 
George’s cgreer. His tyranny at Alexandria was secular as well as 
religious, and no victim was exempt from his arbitrary whims: 

“The Catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were abandoned 
to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to exercise the 
office of persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial hand 
the various inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The Primate 
of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his lofty station: 
but he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile extraction.” 

This tirade is the more remarkable because, reading between the 
lines, we should find George guilty of little out of the ordinary 
in the way of peculation and bullying. It might be unworthy of 
an Archbishop, but none of it was unusual. Gibbon chose to think 
otherwise, however, and to his delight the people of Alexandria at 
last arose against their oppressor. 

After five years in office George was picturesquely murdered. 
carried dead through the streets on the back of a camel, and flung 
ignominously into the sea. There Gibbon might have been content 
to leave him, commemorated with a nicely pointed moral, had he 
not had a more satirical pleasure in store. “ The meritorious death 
of the Archbishop obliterated the memory of his life.” Gibbon 
continues, and plunges triumphantly on to the fantastic conclusion 
which is the point of the whole story: 

“ The odious stranger, disguising every circumstance of time 
and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a 
Christian hero ; and the infamous George of Cappadocia has 
been transformed into the renowned St. George of England, 
the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.” 

In the face of this tantalisingly brilliant feat of imagination, it 
seems hardly fair to point out that there is not a shred of evidence 
for Gibbon’s identification. The two men have nothing but the 
name and his mischievous imagination to connect them. There 
are many likelier candidates for the glory of St. George's martyrdom, 
and certainly none less likely than George of Cappadocia. Some 
say that the saint was a professional soldier, converted to Christianity 
and put to death in consequence under the Emperor Diocletian 
Some say the slaying of the dragon is a Christian transfiguration 
of the Greek legend which tells how Perseus rescued Andromeda 
from a sea-monster. Certainly the scenes of the two heroic actions 
are near enough together to make this hypothesis a_ possibility; 
and if it be so, then St. George is one of many Christian heroes 
whose roots go deep into the pagan past. Old religions and their 
gods die hard, and the easiest way for Christianity to conquer them 
was often to absorb them. Perhaps it was this that outraged Gibbon, 
for he was a sceptic about religion, and he had more than half a 
mind to lay the whole blame for the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire on the growth of Christianity within it. 

But leaving aside Gibbon’s tasteless and deliberately provocative 
cynicism, I have one contribution to make to the identification of 
St. George on the eve of his anniversary. We may fairly concede 
that, although he is by adoption an Englishman, he was probably 
by birth a Greek. Of this the Greeks themselves have never had 
the least doubt, and they celebrate his day as fervently as we do 
ourselves. St. George has, in fact, a divided loyalty, which might 
well be embarrassing between two nationalities less closely allied 
in history, tradition and sentiment than we are with the Greeks 
Fortunately, it does not cause any embarrassment in our case, and 
a war-time story may perhaps help to illuminate the reasons why 

One year, during the German occupation of Crete, I happened 
to spend St. George’s Day in the Monastery of St. George at the 
village of Epano Siphi. My recollection is that the monks there 
belonged to a sect of the Orthodox Church concisely known as the 
palaiohimerologites, who have refused ever to adopt the new 
calendar, so that the date of the celebration was some twelve days 
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different from our own; but the slight difference in: chronology 
is immaterial. The abbot, a large and kindly man after the Cretan 
pattern, sat quietly stropping a large and less kindly-looking knife 
on his knee as we talked together through the morning ; he was 
keeping it sharp, so he explained enigmatically, against the day of 
the Allies’ return to drive the Germans out. I was telling him 
meanwhile that St. George, whose day we were celebrating, was 
my country’s patron saint, to which he replicd politely that this 
could not be so, since St. George was a Greek; indeed, he was 
inclined to think that so noble a character must have been actually 
a Cretan 

Undeterred by the mechanical rhythm of his stropping, I stuck 
to my point, and the abbot stuck to his. We dropped the subject. 
But towards evening, when the service of commemoration was due 
to begin, after long rumination it was he who made the great 
concession: “Since it is for England, we will share him with you ; 
but with any other country Let us call him an Anglo- 
Hellene.” With a deep sigh of resignation and accomplishment he 
put away his knife and prepared for the service. I accepted in silent 
gratitude a concession which went too deep for words. That 
St. George was an Anglo-Hellene seems a fitting and welcome 
addition to the meagre body of known facts in his biography. 
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Of Encyclopaedias 


By WILSON HARRIS 

{KE most people who make any attempt at writing T am 
considerably addicted to encyclopaedias. The first | acquired 
by instalments; I could afford no other method—was a 
new edition of the invaluable Chambers in, I think, 1907. That, 
for some years, was more than adequate, but in the end seductive 
advertisements of the Britannica—also, and for the same reason, 
by instalments—tempted me and I fell. Unlike Adam, I have never 
regretted the lapse, for what I acquired was that admirable eleventh 
edition, so immeasurably superior in all essentiair to any of its 
successors, though useless, naturally, for anything that has happened 
since 1913. Now the Britannica is owned by the University of 
Chicago. It no doubt has its merits, but my old eleventh, supple- 

mented by the new Chambers, will last me my time 

Later on, when the 1907 Chambers (which lived in the country) 
and the 1913 Britannica (which lived in town) got increasingly out 
of date, J. M. Dent’s Everyman's Encyclopaedia—l| say Mr. Dent’s 
but honour is at least equally due to Ernest Rhys, who conceived 
the project —came along to save the situation. Each volume is the 
size of the well-known Everyman Library series, though nearly 
twice as thick. The encyclopaedia as a whole is concise, clear and 
iccurate—not intended as the basis for detailed study, but most 
serviceable for everyday use as a work of reference. It was in about 
1931 that I secured that, as the individual volumes appeared at 
about two-monthly intervals. And with the consciousness of being 
1 little profligate I am buying in the same way the latest edition, of 
which six out of a contemplated twelve volumes have so far 
appeared. It lives in town, its predecessor in the country. 

And now comes the real raison d'étre of this article, the new 
Chambers, bearing most rightly the historic name, but issuing not 
from the Edinburgh house of Chambers but from the London house 
of Newnes. Years have gone to its preparation, half a million 
pounds, I believe, has been spent on it, and it has been placed in the 
hands of the public this week. More about it in detail in a moment ; 
meanwhile a word on encyclopaedias as such. As an institution they 
have a remarkable history, far too long to be even summarised here. 
But the most curious fact about a type of publication which it might 
be thought should be objective above all things is that the most 
famous encyclopaedia ever published was openly and undisguisedly 
propagandist. Diderot and d’Alembert indeed were not alone in 
their conviction that an encyclopaedia should do much more than 
nformation. (On that compare Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia 
Bibli ind Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible.) H. G. Wells was of 
the same opinion. He thought, so far as I can remember, tha* the 
issue Of a new universal encyclopaedia would be the firmest basis for 
vas to be planned to that end. I 
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have got somewhere (I hope) his pamphlet on the subject, which he 
sent me with a hortatory message scribbled on the cover. 

Wells, I think, was harking back to Diderot, and what better 
precedent could an advocate of a new encyclopaedia seek than the 
great work which Diderot himself and d'Alembert mainly edited, 
which numbered among its contributors Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Montesquieu and Turgot, the first volume of which appeared in 
1751 and the last, after numberless vicissitudes, in 1765? The first 
and second volumes were suppressed for a time, but numbers iii 
to vii appeared in due course. Then the sale of all seven was 
stopped, and though viii, ix and x did in fact follow, the attempted 
conliscation of every copy resulted. Fortunately, at a little supper 
at the Trianon, Mme. de Pompadour having remarked that she had 
no idea how her rouge or her silk stockings were made, someone 
said what a pity it was that the Encyclopédie had been suppressed. 
The King thereupon sent for a copy, and 21 volumes (10 of text 
and |1 of plates) were brought in and the desired information at 
once extracted. The King, after that, ordered the confiscated copies 
to be returned to their owners. 

Though no English encyclopaedia has ever attained quite the 
same kind of fame as Diderot's it is worth while remembering that 
Diderot based himself on an English model, the work, curiously 
enough, of a Chambers quite unconnected with the William and 
Robert who, in 1859, initiated the notable work that has this week 
been reintroduced to the world. It was in 1728 (the year incidentally 
when William Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
appeared) that Ephraim Chambers published an encyclopaedia with 
a thirty-four-word title. It was translated into French, but 
so badly that Diderot, who was ultimately commissioned to 
revise and extend the work, decided that the only way was to jettison 
it and produce a new one. But unlike Chambers, who aimed at 
objectivity, he aimed at influencing opinion, particularly in an anti- 
clerical direction. Hence his struggles and sufferings—to which 
Sir Frank Newnes and Mrs. M. D. Law, the Editor, as chiefly 
accountable for the new Chambers, seem unlikely to be subjected 

So, a little circuitously, to the new Chambers we return. What- 
ever may be the general judgement on it, the value of a completely 
new encyclopaedia on this scale—neither too large nor too small— 
is incontestable (Everyman's is equally new and very serviceable, 
but in smaller compass). In assessing its merits it must always be 
remembered that on a person or a fact in history an old encyclo- 
paedia is likely to be better than a new one, for the obvious reason 
that the new one has to find space for so much fresh matter that, 
unless it is to distend itself to ungainly proportions, it must neces- 
sarily compress much of the old materia] drastically. But how, in 
fact, are the merits of such a publication as this to be assessed? It 
clearly cannot be reviewed like a novel or a biography or a historical 
work, though I believe that in fact something rather like a formal 
review will appear in the Spectator next week. 

Meanwhile, since the only method I know is sampling, let me 
give one or two results of that exercise. I have tested Chambers 
on various subjects in which I happen for one reason or another to 
be interested at the moment. I tried first “J. A. Spender,” whom I 
have always regarded, taken all in all, as the outstanding political 
journalist of his time, as well as the author of many books of 
lasting value. Not a word about him ; his nephew, Stephen Spender, 
holds the field ; that is an assessment of relative values whicn I find 
it impossible to endorse. Next, partly for purposes of this article, 
I turned to “ Encyclopaedias ”; here the comparison with my old 
1907 Chambers is all in favour of the latter, which gives twice the 
space to the subject and deals with it much more adequately ; but 
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I have already mentioned the inevitable space difficulty, and full 
allowance must be made for it. Next, that singularly styled Jacobin 
Anacharsis Cloots ; he is there all right, with as much information 
about him as the average enquirer is likely to need in 1950 

Lastly, as a test in the religious field, I turned to “ Resurrection.” 
It is difficult, no doubt, 
should be treated. My first reaction certainly was regret that it 
should be given less than a column, when “ Rembrandt,” a few pages 
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] happen to have at hand as | write (the fourteenth) has no entry 
under this head at all: and (b) that the Chambers article is most 
admirably concise and, on a subject on aspects of which sincere 
students of the Gospel narratives genuinely differ, most admirably 
balanced. None the less to say that “it is much debated among 
scholars how far the discrepancies in these narratives damage their 
value as evidence ~ seems hardly adequate ; some indication of the 
nature of at least the major discrepancies might reasonably be 
looked for. 

These are, of course, merely personal comments, the result of 
purely chance adventures in this new and fascinating field. I have 
no qualifications to pass judgement on the encyclopaedia as a whole 
(1 wonder who has). A scientist, a farmer, a politician, an 
historian, might make his own explorations and with bette: or 
worse fortune. For myself there is a peculiarly comfortable satis- 
faction in the spectacle of these fifteen volumes in their royal blue 
facing me across the room—and I have no doubt they take equal 
pleasure in what they see opposite them. 


Study for Self-Effacement 


By OPHELIA DANE 


ROM the ground floor a merry pounding of typewriters to 
the tune of the “ Twelfth Street Rag” is wafted into the 
street to enliven the steps of passers-by. From above rises a 
chanting of voices reading back a “piece of speed” about the 
report and accounts, about a complaint that the roof needs repair- 
ing, even, if they are lucky, a Wild West thriller. Next door a dozen 
or so pencils labour—or, if more practised, skim—across the paper, 
and yet again a roomful of young women is painstakingly copying 
pothooks and curves with little dots and dashes beside them, in 
search of the initial principles of this mysterious unaesthetic and 
apparently highly illogical language of shorthand. A gong sounds. 
The empty staircases winding up and up four or five flights fill 
suddenly and obstructively with the occupants of half a dozen 
classrooms, all requiring to get to quite different classrooms via 
the bottleneck on the sixty-odd stairs. In the cloakrooms their 
voices, well-bred and not so well-bred, arise in comment on “ What 
Mummy thinks about my new coat,” “ Why I didn't get my seventy 
in shorthand,” “ What Daddy said about the Election,” “ What is 
wrong with my typewriter” and “ What fun it was at that dance.” 
Most of them are very young, many still in their teens; to 
scarcely any is even the year 1925 anything but a date in history. 
The recent war to them is something which affected only their 
school-days. Their faces are blooming, their coats fashionable, 
their hair clipped short, and they wear set after set of jumpers and 
skirts—many of them bought from the same shop. They live. as 
a rule, with their parents, or in hostels in which they think 
nostalgically of their parents and homes. The war-time generation, 
with its torturing, restless independence, is far removed in years 
and outlook, excessively senior. 


Why are they here? Some are straight from school; some— 
very few—fresh from taking university degrees, hoping thus to 
supplement that qualification so inadequate for the world of 
employment. A number come from trying something quite 
different and of much wider horizons—a musical career they proved 
not good enough to begin, a university course they could not finish, 
a study of dramatic art which Father did not want them to continue. 
And so they fall back on that paradoxically feminine stand-by, a 
secretarial course, and day after day they plod at their typewriters, 
learning how to tabulate unspeakable columns of figures, dashing 
down their little curves and pothooks, memorising phrases of com- 
mercial French or Spanish. 


In general, everybody seems to tell everybody else that a secre- 
tarial course is purgatory undreamed of by the uninitiated, six or 
tight months of dullness and frustration never rivalled in experience 
Or else that it argues on the part of its students a defeatism to be 
spoken of in shocked whispers, “ My dear, you learning shorthand 
and typing?" Perhaps everybody is right. Though there are, one 
may observe, at present few traces of either dullness or defeatism 
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on the faces in this particular college or. doubtless, in any other: 
still, since we expect opinions to have reasons, we may hope with 
a little search to find a reason for this one. 

When the course begins it appears, after all, perfectly fascinating. 
Enjoyment of learning for its own sake takes hold: and the 
mechanism of typewriting has a certain satisfaction when a neat, 
correct piece is achieved, although at times perfection seems beyond 
hope, when 8s and question-marks appear mysteriously throughout, 
thanks to memory and shift-lock losing track of each other The 
new language of shorthand, too, gives satisfaction as it begins to be 
mastered. One has, as more and more is learned, an entirely 
spurious feeling of great progress. It becomes possible to take 
down a piece of incredibly slow, meaningless dictation and leary 
with pride that this was read at no less than twenty words a minute. 
Working up to fifty, one takes a test, becomes better still, faster 
and faster. And comes to a stop—somewhere—anywhere. Every. 
one does, sooner or later. 

It is now that the nagging, awkward little thought, which 
unaccountably intruded itself often enough even during the earlier 
intent enthusiasm, sticks up its head very firmly. Where is all 
this /eading you ?, it asks, pettishly. Why all this work, this zeal, 
this feeling of achievement ? The most you can ever gain by it 
is to be able to type at sixty words a minute and take shorthand 
at 120 or thereabouts, and then one day you will come in and say, 
“ Goodbye, I'm starting at such a nice job with a firm of accountants 
in the city.” Even those who entered the school with the avowed 
intent of becoming journalists or pillars of newspapers and maga- 
zines (for ambition is very enlivening) or at the least private 
secretaries to publishers or M.P.s or authors—even they cannot be 
imntune to the insidious, undermining whisper. Where will it get 
you ? What is the point ? 

What, in fact, will be the fate of these attractive, fresh young 
creatures who so enjoy life from day to cay? As they flood in 
and out of the door, are they a miniature of that much greater 
flood which eventually they will join, of secretaries, typists and 
clerks pouring in and out of London buildings, women of all ages, 
from the extensively to the semi-educated, from the intelligent to 
the dull, from the smart and attractive to the dowdy and plain? 
Considered in a mass, humanity may at times be alarming and 
depressing, but office workers seen as a whole are perhaps more 
depressing than any. The job is to many girls admittedly a refuge 
and a last resort. If they don’t want to, or cannot, go te 4 
university, don’t want to teach or nurse, or show no outstanding 
creative talent in enything that would make use of either aesthetic 
sense or trained hands—there is an alternative: a job as shorthand 
typist, which requires intelligence, and has a certain standing for 
those with the necessary qualifications. And they are sure of a 
job, too—that is to say, an occupation from 9 till 5.30 every day, 
for which they are rewarded by a certain amount of money at 
the end of every week; until they get married, as most of them 
naturally will, and can hope to leave the office atmosphere thank- 
fully behind them. 

Here they are, not because they are too stupid to do more actively 
constructive jobs. They are not less intelligent than any other 
group of young women. They are, doubtless, less academic, ot 
less cut out for an obvious career, than some, but that is not the 
point. The point is that they are, deliberately or unconsciously, 
allowing themselves to be trained for a type of job in which a 
chief requirement is that they should be self-effacing and quietly 
efficient ; in which few of them will be expected or allowed to 
express their own personalities; and in which their days, like so 
many others’, will move forward to the attainment of their end— 
time to go home—and their weeks to the attainment of their week- 
ends. They are to join the ranks of the monstrous regiment whose 
unfailing answer to enquiries is, “ Oh, it’s not too bad really. Quite 
interesting at times. ... Might be worse.” 

What brings them here? At a guess, one might say, the fact 
that they have for the moment at least, surrendered their initiative. 
They are playing safe. And since they all seem, now, to be so 
gay and alive, one can assume only that they are unaware of what 
they are allowing to happen. 
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The Itching Foot 


By ANTHONY LODGE (Wadham College, Oxford) 


This is not a blatant headline but 
a footnote to contemporary history. The English youth now 
tramps over Europe and the rest of the world; not in the 

revenge of war, not, [ submit, for any particular purpose. but 

through an urge that is part of his present being. There is little of 
the set visit, but the continuous pressing on from one place to the 
next. We hear of our friends going to mine minerals in Alaska, to 
dig groundnuts in East Africa, to run banks in the Persian Gulf, 
or of the demobbed man returning to the Army. This does not 
arise from a particular dissatisfaction with conditions in England ; 
it is almost something in the blood. A friend who had been severely 
wounded in the 1946-47 troubles in Palestine went off to Alaska. 

Before he went, he said to me: “I have felt restless ever since 

I have been home. The old foot is itching again.” 

Nor is there any sense of sensation for its own sake. Two 
students travelled across America on an infinitely small capital, but 
with a social purpose ; another party explored Central Africa in 
scientific research; another group sent a sudden message from 
the Tibetan foothills where few white men had been before. The 
most remarkable was the student who outdid Alain Gerbault by 
sailing across the Channel and along the French coast in a craft 
made of two pontoons, a cross-plank as a deck and a single sail ; 
but at the traveller’s own request this received little or no publicity. 
If we are to indicate a root-cause for this continual desire for 
journeying, it is perhaps that this generation has been so conditioned 
by war that to keep moving is now part of its external as well as 
mental structure. At the same time all war-time travel was rigidly 
controlled. Like so many puppets in the hands of the politicians 
and the professional soldiers, young people were, during those years, 
moved over the world’s surface. 

At the age of twenty-four, and of an average range of experience, 
I find that in the ten years from 1939 to 1949 I spent twenty-one 
months in my own home, including university vacations. This is 
neither a unique nor even a rare experience. In the last days of 
August, 1939, the school began packing up for a move to an unknown 
destination. This was effected with little organisation but with little 
fuss. We found ourselves, a group apart, ina big London terminus. 
Dominant impressions over the years are the white faces of the 
children, the ominous white labels on their breasts, the silence 
punctuated at times by an uncertain laugh of a small group, the 
lines of parents, their eyes tearful and afraid amid their well- 
wishing, as though their children were passing that bourne from 
which no traveller returns, and gas-masks. There was a sense of 
disappointment at moving only as far as a provincial town of our 
own country, and for us all it was a disillusioning year. I myself 
travelled in and out of hospital, to convalescent home and finally 
home again. A sense of disappointment was caused, too, by the 
war itself, its occasional bursts of activity being regarded by the 
children as a series of exciting cup-tie matches. 

The next evacuation was much more efficient. Parents were 
much more blasé and war-conditioned. But there were still the 
same heterogeneous groups of children and luggage. We were a 
smaller group this time that was shunted from one home to another, 
Via junctions, queues, prodding ladies, W.V.S. and a public-school 
gymnasium with bright yellow equipment. 

The next stage was the Army—Scotland, Norfolk, Derbyshire, 
Wales, Hampshire, Somerset, Kent, Hampshire, Kent again and 
abroad. One camp was much like another. The outsta riding 
memories are of buildings like Norwich cathedral floodlit, or the 
austere beauty of Nether Stowey church yellowed by the reflected 
light off cornfields, of long journeys and the adolescent shock of the 
proximity of “mixed” Service people, of rituals like the village 
dance or the celebrating bonfire and of the glories of the country- 
side churned up by the military machine. One was conscious the 
whole time of never being able to accept oneself as part of an 
Army camp and cut off from the surrounding countryside. 
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Fortunately, perhaps, going abroad was for me like an immense 
Cook’s tour in khaki. France was a country of ringing angelus, 
striped fields still worked by oxen and the southern coastline with 
its cliffs, food, wines, almost vulgarly intense blue sea, and bizarre 
inhabitants just stretching beyond normal belief and becoming part 
of a dream. Egypt was yelling little boys, wailing old priests, 
fatalism about death, disappointment with the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx and the perpetual smell of ordure. Palestine was the 
little square white houses, the seeing of both sides, the appreciation 
of the wrong dangers, the incongruous mixture of the ultra-Biblical 
and the ultra-modern. Greece was the glory of them all. Only 
Athens came up to what one had always expected, and Salonika 
introduced a memorable personality at each corner. Cyrenaica 
was Tobruk, the battles still marked out by fallen equipment, the 
stern reminder of a cemetery upon which the desert was already 
making its inroads, the graveyard of warships in the harbour and 
the still-exploding mines; and it was Tripoli where the vulgarity 
of Mussolini’s architecture was linked to the world of gharry-drivers, 
troglodytes and rows of dates drying in amber files on yellow roofs, 
by a winding road that lifted to the hills, reported to have cost an 
Arab life a day to build. 

At last it was time to come home. Malta with priests, old 
buildings, lotto offices and modern bureaucracy gave way to 
Pantellaria and Cape Bon through the mists, the exciting coast of 
Spain and finally Liverpool in a drizzle. The countryside really 
was green, the churches really grey and one could feel rain with no 
sigh of relief. Even then we were not finished. The special train 
took a magic route along the weed-grown side-lines of London's 
railways, through unknown stations. You did not have to worry 
about your luggage. Anything left at the station could be checked 
by telephone and received the next day. Everything seemed the 
same, as though you had never left it, but had entered into a long 
sleep, full of dreams, and awoken again. But, as I have indicated, 
that sense of security was not to last for any of us. 

This is not a unique experience. It is the recording of a com- 
munal experience. It is seen in the different set of emotions pro- 
duced when we sing the local Service song such as “ Shire, Shire, 
Somersetshire ” or “ Metaxas, Metaxa,” as opposed to the merely 
bawdy; or similarly the difference between the normal B.B.C, 
weather report and that, sometimes picked up by accidental twiddle 
of the wireless knob, of “ Shannon Airport Shannon Airport clouds 
5:8 visibility 50 repeat five-oh miles . . . one moment please .. .”, 
which takes us to past moments of clouds and visibility and to 
future moments of other landscapes It is one of the marks of 
this generation that it is not yet re-oriented. The itching foot is a 
universal occupational disease. The solution or cure lies in the 
reformation of our own culture, so that something solid replaces 
that vague and disappearing concept on the horizon, something with 
which we can fashion a measuring rod for all experience. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E were told during the war that one of the lasting benefits 

which would be derived from that otherwise destructive 

experience was that the younger generation had acquired 
the reading habit. Almost any book upon almost any subject would, 
once it had been bound and printed, be snatched off the bookstalls 
by a voracious and impatient public ; the booksellers and the pub- 
lishers were able to profit by the occasion to discharge upon this 
new-found literary world a large amount of accumulated stock, 
which, until then, had mouldered in brown paper parcels in their 
warehouses and on their shelves. When great fires were set alight in 
the Paternoster Row area by the bombs of the German air force, 
a regular book-famine resulted ; young backs in the place of old 
backs could be observed bent over the shelves and cases in the 
Charing Cross Road ; and the more patriotic among us were impelled 
by this scarcity to raid our own bookshelves and to send to the Red 
Cross large parcels of books, destined for the prisoners of war, who 
(so we were assured) “ devoured” a book per man a day. It was 
a pleasing picture that we framed for ourselves of corporals and 
bombardiers, of petty officers and naval ratings, tearing open their 
book parcels and hurrying off to some quiet edge of the camp to 
devote happy hours to devouring The Mill on the Floss or 
poring over the neat pages of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. 
] am not suggesting that the stories that we were told were untrue 
stories. I have had it confirmed from many competent quarters that 
men and girls who had until then been among the great illiterate, 
suddenly during the war developed a taste for reading and would be 
found with The Waste Land in their studious if slightly bewildered 
hands. All this may well have been true; but once the war was 
over and these boys and girls returned to civilian life, they appear 
to have given up reading almost completely. I had always supposed 
that the reading habit, once acquired, remained a permanent 
and that it would be as difficult to forget how to read as it 
This comforting assumption 


resource ; 
is to forget how to swim or bicycle. 


was incorrect. 
* * * * 


] am assured on one side that my pessimism on the subject is 
ill-founded. Those who work in public libraries assert that, although 
a marked declension can be noted in the number of books borrowed 
in 1950 from the number taken out in 1942, yet the general level of 
reading, both in quantity and quality, remains far higher than it was 
before the war. On the other side I am told, by booksellers and 
publishers, that the demand for books has in the last three or four 
years dropped considerably and that they are finding it increasingly 
difficult to cover their overhead expenses. It may be that both 
are correct in what they say. Books have become more 
expensive owing to the fact that production costs have much 
increased ; the people who before the war made a regular habit of 
buying a certain number of books annually can no longer afford to 
do so: moreover the large country-house libraries have ceased to 
exist and the ordinary citizen simply has not the space in his little 
flat or converted garage to house the books he buys. As a result 
an ever-increasing number of people have dropped the habit of 
buving books for themselves and resorted to the public or other 
libraries for their reading. All of which hits the publisher and the 
bookseller very hard indeed. 


sides 


* + * * 


In spite of the difficulties which today assail all publishers, in 
spite of the precarious nature of their business, there is no trade 
er profession which attracts so many of the young, black-coated 
unemployed. The boy or girl who, before the war, decided on 
leaving the university to read for the bar, or have a shot at the 
Foreign Service, now smacks his or her lips at the prospect of 
entering some publishing firm. The queve of applicants is both 
brilliant and long. Is it that they imagine that from the moment 


they enter the firm they will spend sun-lit hours fondling master- 
pieces and employ their evenings giving rich dinners, at the firm's 


.on children’s books at a marketable price. 


1950 


expense, to distinguished historians or young poets with flashing 
Keatsian eyes? Or is it that, while realising that their labours at 
the outset will be drab and dull, they see in the risks and Oppor- 
tunities implied a scope for that sense of adventure which would have 
sent their fathers off to Klondyke or Ballarat? Assuredly the risks 
are great and the opportunities few and often fatal. A publisher 
today has to sell at least two thousand copies of a 12s. 6d. book 
before he covers the cost of production, to say nothing of his over. 
head expenses. In the present condition of the book market it is 
doubtful whether more than two or three of the books on a small 
publisher's list will exceed or even reach a two-thousand sale. He 
aims at financing his failures out of the profits of his successes, 
Such hopes are all too often disappointed. Once in a while a 
publisher may have a sudden and delightful success with a small 
masterpiece, such as Olivia; but only once in a while. For the 
rest of his business years he is obliged to eke out a precarious 
existence by issuing cheap editions of the classics or by specialising 
The older firms, with 
their powerful back-list and their perfected sales organisation can 
perhaps weather the storm. But the lives of the younger, smaller, 
firms may prove to be brutish and short. 


* . * 7 


In such circumstances of risk and danger it is inevitable that the 
publishers should concentrate on best-sellers and should resort to 
high-pressure salesmanship. It must be worth their while to push 
a book such as The Wooden Horse or even to devote capital to 
erecting in metropolitan and provincial book-shops small models of 
the Libyan desert as a background to Rommel. Yet I doubt whether 
the practice of plugging (I trust that word is correct) best-sellers is 
of benefit either to the repute of publishers or to the taste of the 
reading public. I have been reading this week, in the Journal of 
the National Book League, a most alarming review in which Sir 
Stanley Unwin examines the effect of this practice upon publishing 
in the United States. Even the most old-established and powerful 
firms in America are becoming increasingly dependent for their 
profits on what are called “ subsidiary rights,” by which are meant 
fees paid for film or literary-digest rights and above all the selections 
of the many Book Clubs and Guilds. The domination exercised by 
the Book Clubs upon American publishers results in their concen- 
trating all their energies upon such novels as may be adopted by 
some club or guild and ignoring what one might call the general 
level of literary output. Moreover, in order to attract the attention 
of the Book Clubs, many American publishers now employ their 
own “ editors” who arrange a book in such a manner as to accom- 
modate it to Book Club taste. A serious book on soil-erosion, for 
instance, will be dolled up to provide human interest and will be so 
arranged by the editor as to open with a conversation between a 
Buganda boy and his father on the theme: “ Why are there no 
bananas?” The self-respect of both author and publisher can only 
be vitiated by such methods. 


* * * * 


In this country, as Sir Stanley Unwin points out, we have not as 
yet succumbed to the Book Club danger. The Publishers’ Associa- 
tion have had the wisdom to see to it that they do not fal! under 
the domination of these literary guilds. But the grave position inio 
which publishers over here are forced by the high costs of produc- 
tion and the decline in public purchasing power may lead to the 
same orgy of “ best-sellerdom” as is degrading public taste in the 
United States. In the end such practices must have a bad effect upon 
writers themselves. Either they must resign themselves to remain- 
ing eternally unpublished, or they must consent to the “ editors” 
dressing up their books in the silly, flashy clothes which may attract 
the Book Clubs. The splendid traditions of our publishing trade 
will be damaged in the scramble ; and literature, under such high 
pressure, will wilt and die. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


« All the King’s Men.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
«East Side, West Side.” (Empire.) “Jour de Féte.” 
(Cameo-Polytechnic.) 

Tue late Mr. Huey Long, who for a short time owned the soul 
of every man, woman and child in the State of Louisiana, is, pre- 
sumably, the model for the protagonist of All the King's Men 
Mr. Broderick Crawford plays the part of the small-town farmer, 
Willie Stark, who fights corruption in high places and in so doing 
Jearns every trick and turn of the political racket, gradually becomes 
infected with the lust for power, and finally turns into a ruthless 
dictator. Willie Stark is convinced that without evil good cannot 
exist, and it must be admitted that, although his methods are odious 
in the extreme, he does build hospitals, schools and roads. Men, 
however, prefer to be free rather than educated and healthy, and 
this, it seems, is something dictators will never learn. 

Mr. Crawford gives a magnificent performance, vulgar, brash 
and voluble, and he has admirable support from Mr. John Ireland 
as a reporter who, believing in the essential virtue of Willie, follows 
him as a henchman until his faith crumbles under the strain. Mr. 
Ireland is really excellent. and so, too, is Miss Mercedes 
McCambridge as a cynical secretary She is not beautiful, and has 
a voice like a tin-opener, but she knows how to act with integrity 
and purpose. In short, this story of blackmail, graft and intimida- 
tion makes a powerful and interesting film, and much of the honour 


due to it must go to Mr. Robert Rossen, its director. 
* * * * 








East Side, West Side is a glossy production featuring Mr. James 
Mason as an erring husband, Miss Barbara Stanwyck as an abused 
wife and Miss Ava Gardner as a seductress—a shining triangle on 
which Mr. Mervyn LeRoy’s directional rod strikes most tunefully. 
Its story is extremely simple, being a record of man’s irremediable 
dislike for monogamy and woman's patience, up to a point, with 
this innate weakness of his. Mr. Mason as the charming playboy 
vainly struggling to be faithful to his wife shows that his histrionic 
ability is not confined entirely to the morose or sinister ; and Miss 
Gardner in a somewhat conventional part brings a splendid radiance 
to the screen by virtue of her overpowering good looks. To Miss 
Stanwyck, however, must go the accolade. That dismal failure, a 
betrayed wife, is apt to be a negative item in a love-story, but 
Miss Stanwyck, whose forgiveness is demanded once too often, gives 
a lively, sympathetic and thoroughly positive performance. In 
one scene, when she tries to disguise her marital fears from a 
woman friend, we are given as nice a piece of acting as you would 
find anywhere. Mr. Van Heflin squares the triangle effectively, and 
if the whole thing seems shinier than real life, it never skids into 
the unbelievable 

* * * * 

Jour de Féte is a species of French Keystone comedy. Some of 
it is exquisitely funny, some of it is charming, and some of it ts 
reiterative slapstick. M. Jacques Tati has modelled himself, in spite 
of his height, on Charlie Chaplin, and he only fails to have the 
same effect inasmuch as he fails to be pathetic. The true droll 
always has a touch of sadness about him. Nevertheless, both he 
and his film are gay as grigs if, at times, the humour is of the patent 
music-hall variety. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


One of the favourite images chosen by romantic poets to figure 
forth the poet’s soul was the Aeolian harp, whose sensitive strings 
vibrated to the passing breezes and made a music which, with a little 
pardonable exaggeration, might be called the music of Nature 
herself. Today we are assured, perhaps a little too frequently, that 
“shere’s music in the air.” If there is, it is nothing to boast of, 
for in the tenth century St. Dunstan of Canterbury is said to have 
“hung his harp so that the wind might pass through the strings, 
causing them to sound in consequence, and to have been accused 
of sorcery *—an incident which might form an inconvenient prece- 
dent if the B.B.C. wished to prosecute for the unauthorised use of 
aerials. Almost as romantic in their Greek names—aeolodion 
acolomeiodicon, choraleon and aeolopantalon—are those instruments 
which the Germans debunked by referring to them generically as 
Windharmonika, and which we have seen—and alas! heard 


reduced to what must surely be the l.c.m. of such inventions, the 
common or chapel harmonium. 

All this was in my mind on Tuesday evening when I went to 
Lucie Bigelow Rosen’s theremin recital at the Wigmore Hall. The 
theremin (or, for the more classically minded, aetherophone) is 
named, like the saxophone and sarrusophone, after its inventor, the 
Russian Leo Theremin. As its sub-title suggests, it claims to draw 
music not from the odd assortment of winds associated with the 
name of Aeolus, but from the pure ether itself, the “ upper air” of 
the Greeks, which bears much the same relation to the vulgar airs 
we mortals breathe as the ichor of the Homeric gods to our 
human blood. 

For the more serious-minded it will be enough to say of the 
theremin that it uses a radio-frequency beat system of tone-genera- 
tion based on the dissonance between two oscillators, one oscillator 
operating at a fixed frequency and the other at varying frequencies 
determined by the player’s hands. The difference between the 
frequencies produces a third or audio-frequency which is heard 
through the loud-speaker. For the groundlings—imagine an old- 
fashioned box-camera, attach a few important-looking projections 
and several feet behind this place a loud-speaker. In the intervening 
space, facing the audience, stands the player, who fingers the air 
tentatively with her right hand and makes little clutches at it with 
her left. The resulting sounds, resembling something between the 
violoncello and the saxophone in tone-quality, cover a wide range, 
and their pitch and dynamics are in the player’s control. Apart 
from the unctuous quality of the tone—which might perhaps please 
certain tastes—pitch is the obvious difficulty. To anyone so pro- 
foundly unscientifically minded as ,myself the mere production of 
musical sounds simply by fingering and clutching the air is little 
less than miraculous, and to produce a recognisable melodic line, 
with carefully planned dynamic variations, a remarkable feat. 

I hope, therefore, that I shall not be accused of an obscurantist 
attitude towards Professor Theremin or an ungenerous attitude to 
Mrs. Lucie Bigelow Rosen when I say that at present it seems 
impossible to keep the sounds produced by their instrument even 
remotely in tune, and that my admiration of the experiment is of 
the same sincere yet strictly qualified kind as that expressed by 
Dr. Johnson on seeing a performing dog. “ Make me thy lyre even 
as the forest is,” sang Shelley, and I feel more drawn to this forest- 
music or even to hanging an Aeolian harp on my ivy-trellised hen- 
run than to installing a theremin in my drawing-room. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


There are two beautiful Verdi recordings—Lina Pagliughi’s Sul 
fil dun soffio, from Falstaff (Parl), and Boris Christoff's Ella 
giammaim amo, from Don Carlos (H.M.V.). These are both, to my 
mind, on the highest modern level, and should be heard by all 
lovers of Italian opera. Ebe Stignani is a fine artist with a magni- 
ficent voice, but her two Gluck recordings (Parl.) quite fail to 
establish the right, or indeed any definite, style. Milhaud’s Ronsard 
songs sung by Lily Pons (Col.) are pretty quirks for the connoisseur ; 
but less sophisticated taste will prefer Jan Peerce singing the Yiddish 
Plea to God (H.M.V.), which is very fine in its sultry, near-hysterical 
way, or the pretty trifles sung in Welsh by David Lloyd and in 
“ Ukrainian * (? Little- or Malo-Russian) dialect by Eugenia Zareska 
(Decca). Two Schumann songs by Schlusnus and part of Meister- 
singer, Act Scene 4, sung by Maria Reinig and Paul Schoeffler 
(Decca), sounded very lifeless to me, though the actual voices are 
obviously good 

Beethoven's Septet is played by members of the Viennese Octet 
(Decca), who are plainly very much at home in it M.C. 


The Bus 


“ UPSTAIRS,” say the small boys. “ Inside,” says the bus conductor, 
And how like it is, good lord, to us unhappy students 
Away with aspirations to the heights, into the safe stuffiness 
Below, none of their energies dissipated in wildness, 
None of the rough and tumble, none of the wild joy 
Nor the teased misery. 

Most of the boys forget, 


And when they're old, don't climb the stairs at all, 
Sit soberly squashed with an old woman by their side. 
But some remember, some go up, and one or two 
Remember that they used to bark their knees 
At every step, that the stair was a swaying mast, 
That from the mast-head you could see—everything ; 
But never quite the same now. “ Everything ~ 
Is the leaves on the wet road, the tired pedestrians, 
The dog dodging the tyres. 

And for 


us, too, 


Jt may be too late for the heights 
We are wise, but not so young, so eager, 
And the bus jolts too much conceit out of us, 
And one day we shall have no choice, inside or up. 
One day we shall miss it altogether 
INNES RITCHIE 





“Che Spectator,” April 20th, 1850 
THE CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT 


On Wednesday night we were present at a meeting at St 
Martin’s Hall. The business in hand was colonizing notwith- 
standing the Colonial Office. A less hopeful task could hardly 
be proposed. Judging by the past, one should say that the new 
colony of Canterbury is a desperate enterprise . At the 
same time, it is but just to add that these newest colonizers 
appear to have taken pains to guard against the worst impedi 
ments t success in former cases They have 
the land with a good title; and they have set on foot a complete 
previous survey, to the that every 
property for 


got possession of 


purchaser shall easily 
which he pays 


end 


select and take possession of the 


Their plan carries out in greater degree than on any former 
occasion the principles of colonization with respect to the 
emigration of labour through a fund derived from the sale of 


land. by means of which Port Phillip, South Australia, and the 


settlements in New Zealand, have been peopled. And they 
have deliberately filled their plan with provisions framed on 
purpose to attract the gentry class of emigrants, who, as ample 
experience proves, are the most apt to prosper as individual 
settlers, and the fittest to give stability and strength to a new 
community Amongst these. the most remarkable is the careful 
tr uct ! of t il m™ gis is cr nent whict two centuries oR 

was the main cause of the rapid progress of English colonizat 

! Americ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Local diaries are always interesting. The following comes (incidentally 
and in effect in a letter on other subjects) from the Hampshire-Dorset 
boundary. “How wonderfully early this year is! On Badbury Rings | 
found a cowslip fully out in March. There are sturdy foxcubs jn the 
woods, whereabouts the vixen has been busier than the farmers like 
Rabbits nearly two months old were supporting themselves in the 
hedgerows early in February. On February 17th I saw a brimstone 
butterfly, heard a lark in full song and saw the kingfishers. What 4 
wonderful morning! * I doubt whether, on the whole, the season is or 
has been exceptionally early. Plum-blossom and migrants have been 
pat to a standard date, but to this “ normalcy ™ (as an American Pres. 
dent said) there have been some exceptions which are extremely difficult 
to explain. Several observers, for example, saw humming-bird hawk- 
moths in March ; and it is so hard to believe that this immigrant flew the 
sea so early in the year that the possibility of its hibernation has been 
queried. I once saw a group of them land in Devon, and that was jp 
mid-May. 


Flower Thieves 

A very melancholy tale of the disappearance of wild flowers comes 
from Staffordshire, and that from the region of the charming Masefield 
sanctuary which was given largely to protect wild flowers, while encour- 
aging urban visitors. Like Tom Tulliver who was fond of birds, that js 
of throwing stones at them, many people, especially from the town, are 
so fond of flowers, and especially ferns, that they must dig them up, 
roots and all, branch and all. A schoolmaster, retired to the district, 
could not find a single primrose root. In the damp places of the Dove 
valley the snakes-head fritillary, once plentiful, is extinct. The spotted 
orchis, not at all a rare species in general, is almost extinct in Dovedale, 
and he now knows of only one place where a few Lent lilies are left 
Finally the tale is told of a Staffordshire young woman who had never 
seen a cowslip. Similar laments are being heard in the Lake counties, 
especially in regard to Lent lilies. It is, 1 think, an undoubted fact that 
dwellers in the north are much more ruthless eradicators than those in the 
south. Is the reason the greater appreciation of flowers in districts where 
they are fewer? One of the comparatively few flowers that I know to 
be in danger in the south is the so-called Pasque flower, though some of 
the orchises are becoming rarer. Wild flowers perhaps need sanctuary 
even more insistently than birds. 


The Invincible Wheat 

In the wild not more than one seed in “a myriad” successfully 
germinates, as Tennyson, the most careful of poets, pointed out ina 
later edition. In his first he had suggested one in fifty as the usual pro- 
portion. How different is the estimate in a well-drilled field. Nothing 
on the farms is more remarkable today than the closeness of the nap of 
the wheats. You would say not one seed in a hundred had failed. Many 
fields are so lush and green with wheat plants that the lines are scarcely 
perceptible, and the arable acres are much greener than the leys. On 
quite a number of farms the wheats have been treated as leys and fed 
down, to the great benefit of the milk supply and perhaps of the eventual 
grain crop. Certainly some of the finest yields | have ever seen have 
succeeded such grazed acres. I am told that for this operation the 
electrified wire has been a special boon. It enables the farmer (as the 
Danes above others have realised) to run a single wire fence round any 
area he desires. It is a tribute to the intelligence of cattle—and pigs— 
that they seldom venture to touch the live wire twice. 


Bird-Song 

Very many bird-songs (as the B.B.C. reminds us weekly) have been 
recorded ; and the records doubtless should help beginners to learn songs 
Yet how utterly the records fail to produce the charm, which belongs in 
very large measure to the The such indescribabie 
pleasure only because our sense of hearing is tuned to the reception by 
the satisfaction of the other senses. The gentle cadence of the willow 
warbler, above other notes, needs the hawthorn spray and the westerly 
breeze 


seene songs give 


In the Garden 

Here is a gardener’s experience of the value of the Coco bean, that 
Miss Talbot and others have been urging us all to grow. “ During the 
war I received from an American source a packet of climbing French 
Indigo * beans, which are synonymous with Coco. We have found that 
they must be gathered very young, but if they get past that stage they 
be dried and used as haricot beans. They have more flavour than 
Fortunately with most beans (unlike, say, Shirley poppies 
A single purchase, of 
BEACH THOMAS 


can 
the white 
home-grown seed does not deteriorate in quality. 
gift, is enough. Ww. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 14 


Report by A. D. C. Peterson 

Since the publication of Mr. T. §. Eliot's version of the Electra, 
there has been a growing realisation that many literary works were 
composed by the wrong authors. Readers are invited to set this 
right by contributing from ten to twenty lines from any of the 
following works: “ The Prelude,” by Edith Sitwell; “ The Hound 
of the Baskervilles,” by Henry James; “ The Ancient Mariner,” 
by Alexander Pope ; “The Importance of Being Earnest,” by T. S. 
Eliot; “ Paradise Lost,’ by Robert Browning; any one of the 
Ten Commandments, by the Parliamentary Draftsmen. 

This competition produced a large crop of answers, some of them 
very good. Pope, Browning and the Parliamentary Draftsmen 
proved the most popular models, but none was neglected entirely. 
[The great surprise to me was that so few attempted Henry James, 
and that no one remembered the Master’s own phrase, so admirably 
suited to the Hound of the .Baskervilles—* something black, some- 
thing canine.” P. D. R. Gardiner’s concluding fragment of con- 
versation combined James and Doyle well: 

As a friend, you're splendid.” 
“Don't thank me. This is so—to be expected, so—(his mind 
fumbled for the word)—so elementary.” 
But I felt that in a long extract he had 
opportunities 

Considering how much criticism one hears of Family Reunion 
and The Cocktail Party, the entry in this section was disappointing. 
W. M. Spafford made ingenious play with quotations from Mr. 
Eliot's other works, and Roger Till got somewhere near it with 
Algernon looking at the muffins and saying: 

“You think I am not eating because I am unhappy ; 
Is it nothing to atone for Chasuble ? ” 
But on the whole | fancy the stvle is more difficult to imitate than 
its critics Imagine. 

The Browning entries included one actually written by a com- 
petitor named Robert Browning, and the Parliamentary drafts 
one actually written by a Parliamentary Draftsman, who would have 
won but tactfully disqualified himself by over-running the prescribed 


missed too many 


length. Most of the Browning entries had good passages, too long 
to quote, and I liked particularly John Scupham’s opening and 
P. M.'s 


“ finicking with clay, 

stoop to tease and test 

His helpless creatures—neivy nick-nack cry,” etc., 

from a soliloguy of Satan. A. M. Sayers also made a brave and 
largely successful attempt to render the opening lines themselves. 

The new decalogue included some excellent flights of fancy. 
Apart from the professional entry, A. M. S., P. Roberts and Strath- 
earn Gordon all produced horrors of the right kind. Among the 
best was John Gordon's with its concluding words: “. . . so, 
however, that no such presumption of guilt shall extend beyond the 
fourth generation. Nothing in these regulations shall prohibit the 
manufacture of graven images for export.” 

Strangely enough the best entries came from the least popular 


4 schoolboy’s hobby 


section This seems clearly a competition where more than one 
prize is needed, and I therefore recommend a first prize of £3 to 
Isobel Cumming for this entry, which seems to combine something 
of the spirit of Wordsworth with the mannerisms of Miss Sitwell. 
The Prelude: Winter Scene, Book One, Childhood and Schooltime. 


So through the furry dark and creaking cold 

We flew on bird-bright skates, through thin green air 
Sharper than strawberry leaves The glittering ice 
Tinkled like mandolines ; while 
The thick gold planets rang. and earth-dark branches 
Hung on the crystal day in cold cadenzis. 

And I, with the bright feet of childhood, walked in snow 
To meet the Lion Sun; 1, not yet knowing, 

The wolves beneath the heart, the darkened bone, 


overhead 


Eternal ice around the sexless dead 
The golden child unknowing may not yet weep 
For those who die of cold, for Time’s skeleton 
Embraced by the worm’s lust. 

Nor should I yet kaow 
he summer rose grown old, the thin leaves falling 
In drift of amber dust. Like the rose, the Sun’s darling, 
i, tov, was careless in my shining world, 
Where snow-flakes fell in 
From the black music of 


deciduous breves. 
winter 


slow 


the trees 
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Two second prizes of £1 each go to John Scupham for an essay 
in Miss Sitwell’s earlier manner which includes the lines: 
“Once in the dusk when Glaramara 
Wore in her hair as a shrill tiara 
The Ram, the Bear, the Bull and the Lion, 
Dark Arcturus and stark Orion, 
I watched the periwigged mountains weep 
Their crystal tears in the crystal, deep, 
Smooth-sliding, glaucous, acid, glacid, 
Demented, caraway-scented, placid, pools of Winander, 
And I heard the strident, corduroy, 
Hayseed shout of a shepherd boy 
Batter and shatter the glass pagodas 
Where the Nereids sip their ice-cream sodas. 
As it rose and fell in a long Halloo 
I answered fiercely HOO HOO HOO.” 


And to A. M. S. for this extract from the Restriction of Personal 
Conduct Act: 

8 (1) Except as hereinafter provided it shall be an offence to filch, 
pilfer, purloin, steal or otherwise convey by theft any goods, 
monies, chattels, estate in land or personal effects belonging to 
another: 

Provided that it shall not be an offence within the meaning 
of this section when goods, monies, chattels, estate in land or 
personal effects are filched, pilfered, purloined, stolen or other- 
wise conveyed by theft by a Local Authority acting in pursuance 
of statutory powers or by a Government Department or by any 
person or persons appointed by a Government Department for 
such a purpose. 

Nothing in the preceding subsection shall be held to apply to 
the winning of umbrellas. 


(2) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 16 
Set by Edward Hodgkin 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a memoria 
technica jingle of not more than eight lines which might help school- 
boys of, say, 100 years hence to date some of the most important 
events (domestic or foreign) of the past six years (1945-50) 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than April 28th. Results will be published in 
the Spec tator of May Sth. 
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LETTERS TO 


Arabs and the West 


Sirn,—l smiled when a few days ago The Times magisterially (more suo) 
rebuked the Arabs for not doing what The Times thinks they ought to 
do, but your leading article, Ineffective Arabs, beats belief. Like everyone 
else who longs for a little good-will and understanding in the world, | am 
grieved that the Arab States should be distracted and torn by trivial 
rivalries and mean intrigues. There are several epithets which might 
spring to the mind, but to select “ ineffective "—surely, Sir, this is just 
a little unexpected. Would it not have been more tactful, perhaps more 
effective, to indicate to them how, by merely observing our example, they 
might rise above themselves ? You could have pointed out with what 
resolution and political skill we have moved out of our doldrums and 
thrown over our prejudices, reasonable as well as unreasonable, to forge 
a United Western Europe in the face of mortal danger. You might 
have drawn the lesson from the readiness for self-sacrifice and the wise 
acceptance of rational arguments with which we have composed our 
economic rivalries—although, it is true, the Arab States have not yet 
enjoyed the benefits of Marshall Aid to stimulate them. You might 
have illustrated the meaning of political tact by our refusal to bolster up 
a rickety structure in the Saar when it might have endangered the great 
objective of bringing Western Germany wholeheartedly into our com- 
munity. After the disinterested manner in which we carried out our 
self-appointed task to preserve and restore the Arab patrimony, the 
Arab leaders could not fail to be impressed by such fresh evidences of 
our genius for facing the issues which appear to be most obviously in 
need of urgent attention, and would surely regard our political inter- 
ference as nothing in comparison with the great advantages they would 
gain from putting themselves once again under our wing.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. R. Giese. 


St. John's College, Oxford 


\ 
Central African Federation 


Sin,—I have read the extract from Mr. Creech Jones’ article, Black and 
White in South Africa, which appeared in the Bulawayo Chronicle 
of April 7th. While I agree from intimate knowledge of present-day 
events in this territory that the proposed federation is the cause for 
African apprehension, I think the time is ripe to explain that federation 
is not a proposal with settler opinion in Northern Rhodesia entirely 
behind it 

Early in 1949 talks between delegates from the Legislative Councils 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament were held at the Victoria Falls. At this conference the 
suggestion of a Central African Federal State was discussed. No 
member of the Northern Rhodesian delegation took with him a mandate 
from the electorate. No details of the terms of the federation were 
subsequently discussed with the people, and later, when the electorate 
asked for these details in the form of the minutes of the meeting, the 
delegates refused to allow the publication of those minutes. Sir Stewart 
Gore-Browne and the two African members of Legislative Council 
travelled the country explaining broadly the meaning of a federation ; 
but Africans were not enthusiastic, as it was known that Africans would 
not be represented. even indirectly, in the Lower House of a Federal 
Parliament. European elected members took no trouble to call meetings 
and tell their constituents anything of what had transpired. One of the 
four delegates from Northern Rhodesia remarked that he did not agree 
that Northern Rhodesia would benefit economically by federation. 
This was the first link in a chain of events which led to his expulsion 
from the country’s Executive Council. 

It has been stated that federation is acceptable to the Europeans in 
Northern Rhodesia because the 1948 general election was fought on 
federation. This is completely erroneous. Federation was first men- 
tioned after Mr. Roy Welensky’s return from the London talks of that 
year Those talks which were to discuss constitutional changes of a 
major order were held—unfairly to the people of Northern Rhodesia 
between nomination day and the date fixed for the election. The results 
of the talks, i.e., details of the Colony’s new constitution, were announced 
by H.E. the Governor twelve days before polling-day, when the N.R. 
delegates to the United Kingdom returned. There was certainly no 
opportunity to make federation an election plank And it must be 
remembered that Mr. Welensky failed to fulfil his engagements to speak 
before the elections in the centre of population, the Copper Belt. 

To assume that the majority of Europeans are fighting for federation 
The subject is not a matter of general discussion in this 


is incorrect 
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country. People know no details. Nine elected members voted for 
Mr. Welensky’s federation motion in the Council on November 28th 
although no constitution had yet been drafted. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the elected members in our Council do not really represent 
the people of this territory. The 1948 election was fought on a voters 
roll of 7,043, including the dead and the departed, while the estimated 
European and British Indian population at the time was in the neighbour. 
hood of 30,000. All whose names did not appear on the roll were not 
minors or foreigners. If a referendum were held now on federation 
on the present roll, the decision would not represent a clear-cut mandate 
from the potential voting population of the country. 

One can fully understand the Africans’ suspicions towards a major 
change the details of which are not public knowledge. Thinking 
Europeans are equally apprehensive, although there is much to be said 
for closer unity and greater co-operation between Central Africa’s land- 
locked British territories. In time such a union must come, embracing 
not only the three countries now under discussion but the three other 
African territories to the north-east. It is regrettable that the issue 
should have been raised in a secretive and unstatesmanlike manner. 
Race relations in any country where a master-servant relationship must 
perforce prevail for many generations are bound to be strained. Irrespon- 
sible action on the part of European “leaders ™ likely to lead to the 
deterioration of race-relations and of mutual sympathy is deplorable— 
I am, yours faithfully, MARGARET BARCLAY LLoyp. 

112 Acacia Avenue, Luanshya, Northern Rhodesia 


“ Through American Eyes” 


Sir,—I was flattered and amused by Miss Edith Sitwell’s (Spectator, 
April 7th) attack on me and my Through American Eyes article in th 
Spectator of March 31st. I regret that a critic so insignificant as myself, 
according to Miss Sitwell’s standards, should have moved her to such 
a disproportionate expense of time and energy. Within the space limita- 
tions of that article 1 could not pretend to mention every English author 
who is read in America, but I had no idea that by not mentioning one, 
two, or three of the Sitwells, | would bring so much coloratura wrath 
about my ears. Miss Sitwell says that on one occasion she and her 
brother, Sir Osbert, gave a joint poetry reading from which ten thousand 
Americans had to be turned away. If these astonishing statistics are 
correct, they indicate that, though Moore lacks his thousands, the 
Sitwells have their tens of thousands. But it does not prove that there 
is a mass interest in poetry in America: rather, such manifestations 
merely indicate that Americans are interested in interesting personalities. 

* Peterborough” of the Daily Telegraph, kindly defending me from 
Miss Sitwell’s cannonade, said among other things that surely I must not 
consider myself infallible. True ; but | am willing to assume the mantle 
of infallibility long enough to say that Miss Sitwell’s disagreement with 
my statement that “ poetry is now of little interest to the wide public 
in America ™ is preposterous. This “ wide public” is much wider than 
perhaps even the cleverest Sitwell could imagine.—Yours truly. 

HARRY T. Moore. 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


Jordan Valley Development 


Sir,—It is obvious that the Clapp mission had to select their four “ pilot” 
development projects for reasons other than the normal economic ones 
by which such schemes are usually judged. Relief for the refugees 
was a dominant objective, and it was natural and proper to look for 
projects which could be put in hand at once, giving high employment of 
labour doing simple jobs in an easily administered way. On these 
criteria, the dam projects proposed for the Wadi Zergqa and Wadi Qilt 
are quite reasonable. 

But a longer-term policy of development must put “ value-for-money” 
as the first requirement. Unfortunately the Clapp report contains no 
recognition of the fundaniental difference between the factors governing 
the short-term (relief) projects and the longer-term (“ value-for-money ”) 
works which should follow. On the contrary it assumes that longer- 
term development should follow the same sort of lines as the short 
term projects. They are, in fact, called “ pilot” projects. The proposal 
specifically is that these projects should serve as examples which the 
Government of Jordan should adopt as patterns for future projects of 
their own. On a “value-for-money” basis, these dam projects are 
quite the most expensive of all methods of getting new water onto the 
land, and to present them as patterns for a longer-term policy is to give 
the worst possible advice. 
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Someone sometime (the new Agency is the obvious body to do it) 
should make a list of all the methods of getting “ new” water on to the 


Jand. There are half a dozen or more—gravity diversion canals, lining 
of existing canals to save seepage loss, low-lift and high-lift pumping 
from the Jordan, pumping from wells; development of springs ; and 
terracing and afforestation which, in principle, are simply means for 
making use of water which would otherwise escape. These methods 
‘should be costed in terms of the price per cubic metre of new water 
so gained and put onto the land. They should be listed in order of 


cost. The proper basic policy will then be to start with the cheapest 
and work down the scale. Dams will come right away down at the 
bottom—if they even get on to the list at all. Obviously there will be 


political and other reasons which must also be taken into account and 

will affect the order of priority in the list. But the fundamental principle 

should be to depart as little as possible from the strict “ value-for-money 

order of procedure.—Yours faithfully, M. G. Ionipes. 
4a Launceston Place, W.8. 


Getting into Journalism 

Sir, —Mr. N. R. Longmate, of Worcester College, Oxford, in his article 
on getting into journalism, raises a problem which deserves to be recon- 
sidered by newspaper proprietors and editors. It is true that journalism 
cannot offer a wide-open door. According to my calculations, arrived 
at with actuarial help, the profession’s average annual intake is a net 
276 people. One must allow for a proportion of misfits, but this is 
probably smaller than it was owing to greater choice and care in appoint 
ing beginners. The intake figure, including those who quickly drop out, 
may be put therefore at 350. Most of these begin as junior reporters 
at the age of 16 or 17. The openings for graduates are bound to be few. 

Great and ambitious efforts are being made to improve the training 
and education of juniors. This, excellent in itself, may tend to reduce 
even the present small demand for graduates. That would be a mistaken 
policy. We need some of the best trained minds from the universities 
for such work as leader-writing. The problem of their journalistic 
start must be thought out and fitted into the new methods of recruitment 
The days of drifting on to the Press are over.——Yours 

W. L. ANDREWS. 


and traming 
faithfully, 

Yorkshire Post Office, Leeds, 1. 

“The Message of Easter ” 

Sir,--On reading Janus’s comments on The Times's * Message of Easter ” 
one might suppose that the primary evidence of the Resurrection is the 
Gospel narrative. | think this is not so, however transparently honest 
the Gospel records may be 

Surely the strongest evidence for the Resurrection is that Christianity 
survived the tragedy of Calvary, that the Church, founded on belief in 
Christ, still exists. At the Feast of Passover the disciples all forsook 
Him and fled. Seven weeks later at the Feast of Pentecost, in the same 
city of Jerusalem where Christ was crucified, these same disciples, at 
the peril of their lives, proclaimed Jesus and the Resurrection as their 
main Gospel. Men will not risk their lives for a lie, knowing it to be 
a lie, and it is difficult to account for the almost miraculous transforma- 
tion in the disciples, unless, as they said, “ Jesus had showed Himself 
alive after the Passion by many infallible proofs.” 

If Calvary had been the end of it all, there would been no 
Christian Church, no Christian religion; the disciples would probably 


have 


have become atheists. Calvary, with no Easter to follow, would have 
completely shattered the faith of the disciples.—I remain, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. W. PEARSON 


United | Club, Suffolk Strect, S WA 


Sirn.—-Janus has an enviable reputation for 
faith hard and who are not always satisfied with traditional formularies 


mversily 
supporting those who find 
for Christianity must be prepared to abandon 


(us it has done) many adventitious features which belong to the mental 
f this or but which are not essential parts of its 


He is right in doing so, 


climate 
Gospel 

But there are certain things which Christianity cannot abandon without 
ceasing to be and chief among these is its proclamation of the 
Resurrection. The whole New Testament is built on the fundamental 
conviction that “ on the third day ” there took place one of those specific 
irruptions of the Eternal into the time-process, the record of which con- 
stitutes the Christian Gospel. By raising Jesus Christ from the dead, it 
declares, God attested all that He was and did, and made clear for all 
with eyes to see His victory over sin and death. 

Such an act of God cannot in the nature of the case be described 


that century 


itsell 


merely in terms of time and space, but neither can it be divorced from 
them and dissolved into some misty doctrine that the influence of Jesus 
eurvived His death 


“This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all 
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are witnesses "—that is the consistent witness of the New Testament, and 
there is not a writer of Gospel, Epistle or Apocalypse who would not 
have said with St. Paul: “ If Christ be not risen, then is our Preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” Christianity could abandon its faith 
in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ only at the cost of tearing the hear 
out of its Gospel and cutting the New Testament to shreds. 

Christians must have the tenderest sympathy for those who find faith 
difficult and must wrestle ceaselessly with the problem of interpretation, 
as Dr. George McLeod did so brilliantly in his Easter talk on the B.BC 
But they cannot pretend that there is not a great “divide” between 
those who, since the days of St. Paul’s sermon at Athens, have dis. 
believed the Gospel of the Resurrection and those who know it to be 
the ground of all their hope in this world and the next.—Your obedient 
servant, C. KENNETH SANSBURY, 

Lincoln Theological College, Lincoln, 

[Janus writes: It is, of course, impossible to deal in a note with the 
contents of these Mmportant letters. I did not understand Canon Luce 
(on whom I was commenting) to question the central truth of the Resur- 
rection any more than I should, but merely to claim the right of persons 
seriously with the Christian faith to study earnestly the 
evidence as to the manner of the Resurrection and reach what conclusions 
seemed right. If they find themselves in agreement, for example, with 
Canon Streeters notable essay in Foundations, are they to be ruled on 
which separates Christians from non- 





concerned 


the wrong side of the “divide ” 


Christians ?] 


The Upkeep of Cathedrals 


Sir,—I cannot see why Prebendary Burnell should suppose that Govern- 
ment grants towards the preservation of our ancient fabrics should lead 
to the State claiming “a voice in the way in which they are used.” It 
did not do so in the case of churches which were damaged or destroyed 
in the war; and I expressly cited the case of the University Grants 
Commission as an example of a procedure by which the Government 
has made grants to universities and university colleges over a long period 
of years without in any way threatening their independence. It would 
be important, of course, that such grants should not be given on such 
a scale as to dry up the generosity which our ancient buildings always 
elicit; but if they were givea on a pound-for-pound basis in relation 
to local effort that danger would be averted. And naturally each 
request for a grant would be scrutinised on its merits and in great detail 
I have no doubt that if the authorities of the University Grants Com- 
mission, the Pilgrim Trust and the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches were invited to give the Government the benefit of their 
knowledge and wisdom, a workable scheme could be devised.—Y ours 
faithfully, E. G. Srtwyn. 
The Deanery, Winchester. 


The Right to Die 


Sir,—-Mr. Cyril Bavin makes an eloquent plea that old people. who feel 
that their useful life is over and that they are becoming a burden t 
others, should be allowed to die if they wish to do so. Many will agree 
with Mr. Bavin that a strong case can be made out for such a proposi- 
tion. It may well be argued that the right to die, under certain circum- 
stances, should be regarded as one of the inherent human rights, the 
governing consideration being that such a step must not be contrary t 
the interests of the community as a whole. In view of the greatly 
increasing proportion of old people in the population, the recognition of 
such a right would probably be benefit to the community 

But a much stronger case can be made out for allowing those who : 
already dying and in great pain to be allowed to anticipate death if they 
so desire, and to substitute a quick and death (voluntary 
euthanasia) for a lingering and painful one. This is what the Voluntary 
Euthanasia Legalisation Society advocates and is working for, and this 
is all that is provided for in’the society's Bill, which it is hoped to re- 
introduce into Parliament at an early opportunity. When this much 
needed reform (the voluntary euthanasia) has been 
achieved, when the Act has come into force and has come to be recognised 
as a very real boon to suffering humanity, it may be that it will then be 
thought desirable to extend its scope to include persons who have reached 
a certain age and are suffering from incipient senility, and who may 
wish to pass on. But that is a matter for the future. 

May I add one other thought. It does seem utterly unreasonable that 
worthy people who think that their religious scruples would never permit 
them to take advantage of such an Act should strive to prevent others, 
sincerely religious but who have no such scruples, from obtaining this 
right. There is an old. proverb about a dog in a manger.—Yours faith- 
fully, C. Kitiick MILLARD, 

Hon. Sec., Voluntary Euthanasia Legalisation Society. 
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Sir,—-While I appreciate the letters of Dr. A. J. Hawes and Dr. W. 
Annandale Troup on the above subject, may I respectfully suggest that 
neither of them deals with the question at issue, viz.:—‘ The right to 
die.” Dr. Hawes objects to my suggestion that, if and when euthanasia 
is made legal, qualified medical practitioners should be asked to carry it 
out. It should not be compulsory upon any medical practitioner to carry 
it out if he objects to so doing, so let us substitute the phrase 
“qualified person approved by the Ministry of Health.” | am 
not concerned as to who performs the operation, provided it is made 
legal and is carried out by someone qualified to administer it. 

With regard to Dr. W. Annandale Troup’s surprise that I should have 
consulted a leading clergyman rather than the leaders of the medical 
profession, my question was whether euthanasia was morally wrong, and 
I am unaware that the medical profession is a safer arbiter of morals 
than the clergy. The case quoted by the doctor in no way affects my 
argument in favour of euthanasia for those who conscientiously desire 
it, if they come to a time in their lives when they are convinced that they 
ave useless to themselves and to others and that to live on is only an 
intolerable burden. I am not arguing that, because a doctor may think a 
case is incurable, therefore a certificate authorising euthanasia should of 
necessity be issued. It is entirely a matter of the free-will of the persons 
concerned ; that they should have the right to die if they so wish, and 
that legally.—Yours faithfully, Cyrit BAVIN. 

13 Gerard Road, Barnes, S.W 13. 


Ophthalmic Service Costs 


Sirn,—-Grave concern is everywhere expressed at the steeply rising cost of 
the National Health Service. Three ways of saving some of the £25 
million spent on the supplementary ophthalmic service present themselves 
to my mind. 

1. A patient who uses the supplementary 
choose one pair of distance and one pair of reading spectacles in frames 
ff wide variety of colour and quality Why should not the Health 


ophthalmic service may 


Service issue be confined to those spectacles with steel rims, as in the 
fighting services, and the others be paid for by the patient if he wishes 
f 


for them 


2. Is it realis 


d that. if a patient is dissatisfied with his examination or 


spectacles, he can visit another ophthalmologist or sight-testing optician 


without asking for another recommendation from his general practi 
tioner ? It is thus possible for the fee and prescription to be paid for 
several times over, out of public funds. For a second examination a 


further certificate from the doctor should be compulsory. 


3. Tinted spectacles may be prescribed if “ clinically necessary.” They 


ire a luxury for the vast majority of patients, yet the practitioner may 
prescribe them as often as he likes if he can justify the prescription \ 
tightening of the regulations is very necessary here 

Incidentally, the handbook for the guidance of practitioners was only 
issued last month, after the Health Service had been in existence for over 


1 year and a half Yours faithfully, OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 


The Flying Saucers 


Six.—-I am depressed to find a page and more of the Spectator devoted 


to flying saucers. The human eye starts off as a highly organised bud 


vut the central part ends up as a clear jelly. But ghosts remain 
shadows of the old blood-vessels—and in certain conditions they can 
be seen without difficulty. For centuries they have been known, to 


doctors and medical students, as “ flying flies.” 


If anyone stares at a plain white surface or the blue sky for some 
time. they will probably see rounded objects floating across the field 
1 vision—apparently crossing the sky. If you get a half-educated popu- 
lation—that ts, 


they read—and at the same time a scare about flying saucers, it ts not 


people who can read headlines but who believe what 


surprising that they are often seen. If the Spectator's unfortunate lead 


is followed in the daily Press, and if we have a good summer with clear 
skies, we shall have a wave of saucers fairly soon in this country, to the 
You s sincerely, 


1. C. Bua (Wing-Commander). 
RAF Mountbatt Plymouth 


exclusion of more rational matter 


H.O. No. 19 Gro 


Progress in the Sudan 


Sin, —Much as I admire Mr. Atiyah’s wide knowledge of the Sudanese 
background, I feel that the picture which he has painted in his article, 
Progress in the Sudan, is too flattering. Beneath the veneer of the graceful 
sucial mingling of those hundred-odd Sudanese who can afford to frequent 
the Grand Hotel and to possess high-powered automobiles, refrigerators, 
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etc., lies a whole mass of eight million people, mostly illiterate, lacking 
education, health services and adequate housing. 

Many of the wealthy owners of red-brick houses (far less suitable to th 
climate than mud, sun-dried bricks or pisé-de-terre) could have afforded 
these newly acquired amenities years ago. But then most of them 
followed the tradition of helping their poorer relatives and fellow. 
villagers, and thereby wealth was more evenly distributed than it is now, 
Then society was more or less fluid, almost classless, and snobbish. 
ness in the ostentatious European style was alien to the Sudanese. 

The last five years have ushered in an element of sophistication among 
a section of the population of Khartoum and the other towns. But ig 
the meantime the gap has become wider between the wealthy Sudanese 
and their numerous poor relations, who are now being gradually deprived 
of the leadership and the social security which they once possessed —| 
beg to remain, Sir, yours faithfully, ABDULLA Et Taym. 

7 Waterlow Road, N.19. 


The “Left” 


Stx,-Mr. Christopher Hollis appears to find some inconsistency in the 
idea that the Labour Party should attract and contain middle-class 
elements. Surely he is overlooking two important points—first, that the 
composition of the “middle class” has changed enormously since the 
Labour Representation Committee was formed in 1900 ; and, second, that 
the field of operations of the Labour Party has always included workers 
by brain as wellas by hand. In 1900 there was a “ middle class,” whereas 
now we commonly and accurately speak of the “* middle classes ” ; and 
whereas in 1900 a member of the ~ middle class * would probably have 
felt insulted at being designated a “ worker” of any kind, a member 
of the lower middle class today would certainly be insulted if he wasn't 
looked on as a worker (by brain). 

Ihe great task of my party—in which we have not yet succeeded—is 
to split off the lower middle class by demonstrating the identity of their 
interests and well-being with those of the “working” class, and take 
them along with us; the central strata of the middle classes will always 


be unreliable from our poiat of view, and the small “ upper middle class,” 
merging imperceptibly into the 


But the 


upper class,” will always oppose us 


ower middle class is generically ours. and will become so politic- 


illy at the next election—unless we are incredibly stupid !—Yours faith- 
fully, RONALD CHAMBERLAIN 
(M.P. for Norwood, 1945-1950.) 


lers Green, N.W./1. 





“Nonsensical Eden ” 


Sik,—Canon Streeter was known at Queen's, from 1907 to 1912 at any 
Stroggins,” and I have a caricature of him as dressed for the 
Stroggins, 1910” written beneath it.—Yours faithfully, 
Horam, Sussex. H. R. WILKINSON, 


rule, as 
towpath with 
Swan Wood 


Sik, —Though not quite sure about “ Radder ” 1 can, in further corrobora- 
tion of Mr. Soltau, testify that, even as far back as the mid-'nineties 
when I was an undergraduate, the Bodleian was called “ Bodder” by 


some of us The Divinity exam., ig force in those days, was likewise 
called Divvers * Yours faithtully, Herperr Keaty. 
i) 


Major Attlee 


Sin. —With reference to “ At Westminster,” in your issue of April 7th, 


wherein the Prime Minister is referred to as the former Major of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers; it ts, of course, possible that he did duty with 
t battalion of Lancashire Fusiliers, but in actual fact his regiment was 
the Prince of Wales Volunteers (South Lancs) at that time.—Yours 
taithtu N. SHAND 


Cley Hall, Holt, Norfolk. 


Race Relations in the Commonwealth 


Sir, —In my letter in the Spectator of April 14th I gave the Maori popu- 
lation of New Zealand as 55,000. 
census gives the native population as 109,000, and the European popula- 
tion as 1,840,000. 


This figure is incorrect. The latest 
Ihe error was due to my having consulted an out- 
of-date census. Please accept my apologies for the mistake.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., F. R. Hayes 

5 Durand Gardens, Stockwell, S.W.9. 





Postage on this issue: Inland & Overseas I}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


R. ELIOT is, from all appearance, one of that class of 

poets who work from the “meaning” or intuition to 

the symbol, what he has called “ the objective correlative,’ 
rather than from the spectacle of life to an “ imitation” so shaped 
that some meaning will emerge from it, some attitude be induced. 
It is for this reason, one supposes, that his chief technical difficulty 
would seem to be the fusing together of the various planes of reality, 
which must co-exist to some degree in any play, and which with 
him is a major problem, as it must be with any playwright whose 
work is at the same time original and highly complex. The problem 
did not trouble the Elizabethans, who, living in a_pre-scientific 
age, were prepared to accept the simultaneous presentation of various 
planes (as, say, in The Tempest): but it did trouble Ibsen, as it 
does M. Sartre. To some extent the re-handling of an old myth is 


a solution, as so many French playwrights including M. Anouilh ~ 


have found, and as Mr. Eliot did when he flirted with one in The 

Family Reunion: but here, in his new play,* though his Furies have 

become Eumenides, or Guardians, they are not ghostly characters, 

but, at the same time as Guardians, men and women living in the 

world. Strange vessels of the spirit indeed, to whom we shall return. 
* . * * 

His other technical problems Mr. Eliot seems finally to have 
resolved. He never had much difficulty over dramatic movement ; 
the sense of it is in his blood: it shaped The Waste Land and gave 
form to Four Quartets: but to translate this into stage terms was 
not the less an operation needing experience, and Mr. Eliot stumbled 
a little in Murder in the Cathedral ; but afterwards there was no 
hitch. His medium of speech was not so easily attained: too heavily 
rhythmed in Sweeney, uncertain and wavering in The Rock, it was 
nearly right in The Family Reunion, though there it occasionally 
swung off into a lyrical movement which in the setting was a little 
disturbing, though by itself, in the study: enchanting. Now, we 
feel secure, Mr. Eliot has achieved his mastery: he has worked out 
a form of speech suitable for an actor to say, and actor-proof, 
cadenced enough to enable the stresses to tell, flexible enough to be 
either portentous or light: and while it is a universal medium. it 
yet carries his own individual rhythms. A third problem, still not 
quite solved, perhaps, is how to get the important universalising 
statements made by the characters. The chorus simply will not 
do today, as others together with Mr. Eliot have discovered: it was 
cunningly disguised in The Family Reunion: but here, though 
perhaps vestigial traces remain in the libation scene at the end of 
the second act, the effect is more that of ritual utterance among the 
Guardians than of a chorus. Indeed the Guardians throughout carry 
the sententiae ; but in so far as they are ordinary people living in 
the everyday humdrum world, they do not draw undue attention to 
the fact that they are doing so. Here and there, however, they seem 
a little self-conscious about it. 

* * * * 

A comedy? What you think of that label will depend upon 
your idea of comedy. In so far as comedy is concerned with man’s 
relation to man, the goings-on of the Chamberlayne-Quilpe group 
are certainly comic, indeed at moments brilliant comedy with all 
the classical implications of the word: but in so far as tragedy deals 
with man’s relation to God, then the other group, and certainly 
Celia Coplestone, belong to the world of tragedy. Yet, in so far 
as they are humans—the outrageous society harridan, the prepos- 
terously complacent psycho-analyst, the man of the world, half- 
social half-business, the Guardians are comic. You might even say 
that the chief Guardian, Reilly, is a figure of hideous sardonic 
comedy, a kind of Sir Epicure Mammon in another sphere ; but 
I do not think Mr. Eliot meant this. And if you object that the 
Celia scene in Act II is of a grave and high beauty incompatible 
with comedy, you may remind yourself that certain scenes of 
Le Misanthrope also have this quality. All, of course, depends on 
the attitude the play finally induces in you, in which particular world 
you feel involved, and what you think the play is really about. 





* The Cocktail Party : A Comedy. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


And it is here, perhaps, that Mr. Eliot has not quite conquered 
his medium: though he himself, it would seem, can now move with 
perfect freedom within the form, it is not quite clear in what direc- 
tion he is expecting us to move. There are, perhaps, too many 
meanings, and we may come away regarding the play either as a 
comedy within a thin outer shell of tragedy, or as a tragedy within 
a thick casing of comedy. And the trouble, I think, is that there 
are moments when we do not know what plane of reality we are 
supposed to be on: we sometimes feel that we are being offered 
two or three planes at one time in one person, especially at the 
transitions. What, at any given moment we might ask, is Julia ? 
A superannuated frippery, a Lady Wishfort? Or a divine messenger? 
As a rule the transitions, or the fusings, in the tone of the play 
itself are admirable. There are, we may say, four pianes. First, the 
a-moral one of Sweeney: the conversation of the first few moments 
might come directly from Sweeney Agonistes; then, when the yet 
undiscovered Reilly after some witty cynicisms says: 

“ But let me tell you, that to approach the stranger 

Is to invite the unexpected, release a new force, 

Or let the genie out of the bottle. 

It is to start a train of events 

Beyond your control. .. .” 
we are on the plane of Agatha in The Family Reunion, the moral 
one. Later, when first Peter and then Celia speak of the nature of 
reality, we are on a metaphysical plane: finally, with the Guardians 
in session as Guardians, on a transcendental one. And the main 
“ meaning ” of the play seems to be dual—moral and transcendental. 

* . * * 


Yet the statement in either case is that every individual must find 
that place in life which suits him: it is the old conception of degree 
in the chain of being, combined with a Stoic acceptance. “ Resign 
yourself to be the fool you are,” Sir Henry Reilly tells Edward 
Chamberlayne. To lead the humdrum life is itself good. Each and 
every person is offered a choice and must make one, though it is 
not very illuminating to be told that “the right choice is the choice 
you cannot but make,” though indeed a sense of destiny runs faintly 
through the play. Celia, predestined as we are later told, made a 
choice based on “the kind of faith that issues from despair,” and 
found crucifixion in the vicinity of an ants’ nest. Each person, in 
short, gets what he hungers for. A Chacun Selon sa Faim, such is 
the title of a play by a young playwright, M. Jean Mogin, now 
running at the Vieux Colombier, and that might well be the sub- 
title of Mr. Eliot's play, for the themes are not dissimilar, and in 
each play a young woman chooses a path which leads, a little wilfully, 
to martyrdom. But there are so many fascinating themes in The 
Cocktail Party, the play is so rich, so amazingly complex, that each 
person will gain from it what he can, or put in it what he must: 
for. as Mr. Eliot himself has said, in a poem of any complexity the 
poet himself is not aware of all the possible meanings. 


* * * * 


With a play of such original texture as this, it is difficult to judge 
from however imaginative a reading what it would be like to see 
on the stage. That it is a tense play which will hold an audience 
one would suspect ; that it does hold audiences through laughter is, 
I understand, being proved by the event, though it is difficult to see 
how the shock of Celia’s crucifixion, and the theological implications 
which will revolt more people than Lavinia Chamberlayne, can in the 
final passages be resolved into the apprehensions of comedy The 
forthcoming production in London will enable one to put theories to 
the test. Some scenes, obviously, are intensely amusing ; many of 
the quiet ones are the highest Meredithian comedy. The play is a 
disturbing experience, and certainly nobody will ay the book down 
—and it is to be suspected that nobody will come away from seeing 
the play—without feeling that somewhere some barb has pierced 
beneath the skin. If he does not feel that, he had better begin 


looking into himself: or perhaps, on reflection, he -had better not. 
BONAMY Dosree. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Soviet Scene 


Moscow Mission, 1946-49. — By Licut.-General Walter Bedell Smith. 


(Heinemann, — 1s.) 


To General Bedell Smith’s war-time services his then commander, 
General Eisenhower, has paid memorable tribute: “A master of 
detail with clear comprehension of main issues. Serious hard- 
working and loyal, he proved equally as capable in difficult con- 
ference as he was in professional activity. Strong in character and 
abrupt by instinct, he could achieve harmony without appeasement.” 
This quotation from Crusade in Europe is sufficient to explain 
President Truman’s choice of General Smith as his Ambassador in 
Moscow from the Spring of 1946 until last year. The present book 
is sufficient in itself to justify that choice. It also shows General 
Smith to possess two other attributes not mentioned by General 
Eisenhower, a quiet sense of humour and a genuine modesty—the 
latter not always a prominent quality among those who accept and 
record missions to Moscow 

General Smith has indeed given the world a book of first-rate 
importance, though not perhaps the kind of book that the public 
might expect. That part of it which relates directly to his work as 
Ambassador is restricted to a few chapters—those in which he 
tells of his general discussions on his arrival, of the Moscow Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in March, 1947, of the attempt by 
Molotov in May, 1948, to gain a diplomatic advantage by releasing 
to the world what was intended to be a friendly personal message 
from the President, and not a bid for negotiation without America’s 
friends, and finally of the abortive negotiations over the Berlin 
blockade in the late Summer of 1948 The last, of course, have, 
or are likely to have, an immense topical significance at the present 
juncture ; but General Smith’s account is more important for his 
appraisal of the general Russian attitude to the question, and of 
the Russian methods of diplomacy, than for any specific revelations. 
More than this amount of diplomatic narrative it would be wrong 
to ask for, partly because so much of the matter dealt with remains 
on the international agenda and partly because, as General Smith 
freely admits, opportunities for advancing the cause of American- 
Russian understanding that he came to promote were but infre- 
quently offered. Although he was never refused an audience by 
Molotov when he asked for one, he only talked to Stalin at length 
four times—and he was not left in doubt, and does not leave the 
reader in doubt, about Stalin's retention of the decisive word in 
all matters of high policy 

The remainder of the book—the greater part of it—consists of a 
general account of the Soviet scene and of Soviet policy as it could 
be appraised from the Moscow Embassy. And one must surmise 
that General Smith, who came to his post with no previous know- 
ledge of the subject, has been able to draw on the very considerable 
fund of information that the American Embassy in Moscow and 
the American State Department can obtain from their experts on 
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the Soviet Union, experts whose calibre is clearly very much highe, 
than any other foreign country can now command, and who ar 
among the United States’ biggest assets in this long drawn-out cog. 
test of wills. It is indeed a curious reflection, and one which this 
book helps to justify, that, despite the enormous difficulties tha 
are placed in the way of knowing Russia and have long been 59 
placed (as General Smith shows by apt quotations from his pre. 
decessor of a century ago, Neill S. Brown), it is more likely that 
dangers to the success of American policy will arise from ignorance 
of other countries—-Germany, for instance—than from ignorance 
of Russia. 

It is not that there is much that is novel for the student of 
Soviet affairs in what General Smith has to say. Nor would any 
serious person deny his main thesis, that, though the Russians do 
not wish for war, they are dominated by the notion of the inevitable 
conflict of the “two worlds,” that the promotion of revolution 
remains their primary weapon for resolving it, and that the contra. 
diction between this international objective and the Russian 
nationalist spirit in which it is increasingly pursued is the weakest 
point in the whole Soviet front. What is important is that the 
description of the régime and of its leadership, of the economic, 
cultural and religious situation, comes not from an isolated cor. 
respondent or academic student, but with the full authority of a man 
of undoubted ability and unassailable integrity. Above all, General 
Smith’s account possesses the supreme virtue of showing the inter- 
connections between the different parts of the Soviet scene and their 
relations to its two chief features, the dominance of the Communist 
Party and the latter’s insistence on the control of minds as well 
as of bodies. 

Thus economic planning and bureaucracy, the lack of consumer 
goods, the powers of the police, the revival of the Orthodox Church 
and of anti-semitism, advancing education, the vilification of the 
West, the insistence on the uniqueness of Soviet culture and the 
denial of opportunities for cultural contacts—all these phenomena 
and others are shown, not as a list of things good and bad, some of 
which may be dropped as incidental, but as different facets of a 
system and an ideology that can neither be understood nor resisted 
except as part of a single whole. Max BELOFF 


A Perplexing Prelate 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. Vol. HI. By Herbert Hensley 


(O.U.P. 26s.) 


Tuts is a very sad book. It is the record of an old and distinguished 
man going downhill in the last years of his life. It reveals his 
failing eyesight, his failing heart, his failing interests, and his failing 
powers. It covers very little more.than the gloomy years of the 
last war, and its central event is the return of the great Hensley 
Henson to a Canonry at Westminster after an interval of some 28 
years, and the utter failure of the project. All this is told in extracts 
from the Bishop's journal, so diligently kept for more than fifty years. 
The story is poignant, and the book will be read with mingled pain 
and pleasure by all those who knew the author and by many who 
did not. And perhaps it may grow to more than that. When it 
becomes duly “ dated,” as it certainly will, it may prove to be 4 
fine “ period piece ” of the war, and very possibly a classic of old 
age, for the subdued interests and petty annoyances of age are 
described here with all Dr. Henson's engaging egoism and the 
maddening moderation of his style. 

But this posthumous volume cannot really be considered by 
itself. It completes three volumes of autobiography which the 
author has called Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. This is 
a queer title. For if the life was really unimportant, it scarcely 
merited something which approaches half a million words; if it 
was not unimportant, to call it so was an inexcusable affectation 
But the truth does really seem to be that the late Bishop of Durham 
started to write his record as that of a somebody—he was entitled 
to think that the Bishop of Durham certainly must be somebody— 


Henson, 


‘and he came to the conclusion that after all he was nobody much 


There is a touching note of humility in these volumes. 

For alongside of perpetual uppishness and pugnacity, there is the 
picture of a man very diffident, very liberal, very friendly. It was 
the spectacle of these incompatible strains being forced to work 
together by rigid discipline and constant self-examination which 
made such an interesting figure of the Bishop from youth to age 
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«“ She achieves the tenderness of truth.” 


The Observer. 


F. TENNYSON JESSE 


The Alabaster 
Cup 


A sensitive and moving study of the deep 
loves and deeper sorrows of the young and 
the loyal selflessness of the old—portrayed 
with all the exquisite beauty, delicacy and 
charm for which this author is so justly famed. 

8s. 6d. net 


EVANS 




















In Search of the Miraculous 
By P. D. OUSPENSKY, author of * Tertium Organum ' 


“ More enthralling than an entire year’s harvest of thrillers . . . 
It is written with astounding simplicity and vividness . . . 
In jts own class the book is undoubtedly a masterpiece, with 
equal appeal to the scientist, philosopher or theologian and to 
the average intelligent reader.”"—-John O° London's Weekly. 
30s. net 


All and Everything 
By G. |. GURDJIEFF, master of P. D. Ouspensky 


Gurdjieff’s own book comes as a guide when the world is 
struggling to control the technical achievement which threatens 
to destroy the essential values and purpose of life. 30s. net 


Religious Art from the Twelfth 
to the Eighteenth Century 
By EMILE MALE 


Emile Male’s works on religious art are already accepted as 
classics. The complete critical history was in four large 
volumes. Now M. Male has chosen from each volume the parts 
which he considers most important, and written new passages 
to connect one section with another. The text is fully 
iNustrated by fifty pages of plates. Illustrated. 30s. net 


Educational Psychology 
By CHARLES FOX 


New and revised edition. 


In the International Library of Psychology. 21s. net 





ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 








SSS SS SSE 


c¢ From the point of view of the average reader,” 
says The Times Educational Supplement, “the trouble 
about most encyclopacdias is that they are either 
very large and costly and take up space out of all 
proportion to the rest of his modest -library, or 
else they are so compressed that even in tabloid 
form the information they give is often too 
slight to be of use. In their EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA Messrs. Dent contrived to 
avoid both these extremes, and its volumes supply 
in miniature nearly everything that is provided in 
more ambitious reference works.” 


© © PVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is emin- 
ently readable, and also amazingly comprehensive 
in its scope,” Says the Quarterly Review. ‘This is 
the kind of work of reference which any student or 
indeed any educated reader may rejoice to have on 
his shelf. Messrs. Dent are to be thanked both for 
the width of range of the volumes and for the 
accurate information which they contain.” 


The New 1949-50 
| EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


In 12 volumes (7? by 5 in.) 





containing 84 million words 
and 2,500 illustrations 


| Only 12/- per volume 
and any volume or volumes 
| can be bought separately 
| Vols. 1 to 6 are ready and 
obtainable at all bookshops. 


Vols. 7 and 8 ready in June; 9 and 10 in 
August; 11 and 12 in October. 


Publishers: J. M. DENT & SONS LTD., 10-13 Bed- 
ford Street, London, W.C.2, from whom, or from your 
BOOKSELLER, a prospectus is to be had. 

























Thy People, Vy The Magnificent 
People MacDarney 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 
: . —_ — The author of Paradise Alley sets 
ELISABETH HOEMBERG this new novel once again in Dub- 
lin, with a central character of 
This book by the Canadian-born universal appeal 9s. Od. net 


wife of a German historian is 


drawn from her and her husband’s = Martin VMahesure 


1940-6 journals and letters As FRANK KENDON 
arrative of inside Germany and New novel by the author of The 
France during the war and allied Small Years, in which the hero and 


his wife make separate journeys of 
self-discovery, a theme treated with 
and political significance wit, charm, and yet intensity of 

l2s. Od. net feebng 10s. Od. net 
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And it must certainly be allowed that after a rather poor start in 
life he got on famously. He was offered a new and more important 
post every few years without trying at all hard for it. He made a 
favourable impression and many friends wherever he went. No one 
ever doubted that he was able, genuine, efficient and gifted. One 
thing which these volumes suggest is that he made a success 01 life. 

Yet oddly enough they also seem to suggest that his life was one 
long succession of failures. And so in a way it was. His Dean has 
called him a new Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, and rightly. He was an 
incorrigible champion of unpopular and even of lost causes. He 
rarely missed an opportunity of rushing in where angels—or at any 
rate archbishops—feared to tread. On the other hand he attached 
a curiously unmerited importance to what people said of him or 
wrote to him, whether in the way of praise or blame. while at the 
same time being slightly insensible to the pain he might inflict on 
others, and almost surprised when he was taken seriously over 
some Swift-like phrase which he had used in controversy. He was 
said to have modelled his writing upon Swift, but Swift's saeva 
indignatio sometimes gave place to Pope's irritability. And so, 
although his career, as he says, was a stormy one and he was 
frequently making a nuisance of himself, he was in the main 
innocuous. If you were maintaining a cause, it was no great harm 
to have him on the other side. 

And yet—and yet—he was the very stuff that the hardier strains 
of English Christianity are made of. He was very much against 
the Papacy, yet strongly traditional; all for comprehension, yet 
totally individualist. He possessed those characteristics which have 
made the religion of this country what it is, and without which 
it must greatly flag and fail. And so far from paying him the 
tribute of saying that we shall not see his like again, we can all 
sincerely hope and believe that we shall. ADAM Fox. 


The Psi Factor 


This World and That : an Analytical Study of Psychic Communi- 
cations. By Phoebe D. Payne and Lawrence J. Bendit. (Faber. 


6d.) 


Tos, 


Tue authors of this book, a psychologist and a clairvoyant who 
are husband and wife, are admirably endowed both by temperament 
and training to survey their field, which ranges from simple pre- 
cognition to séance phenomena, hauntings and supposed com- 
munications with the dead. “To be born a clairvoyant is an odd 
thing.” writes Miss Payne in her personal foreword, “ because one 
is quite unable to assess life without its counterpart of extra-sensory 
perception “—or the psi factor. She is prompt, however, to limit her 
claims; the clairvoyant is no better equipped than the ordinary 
observer, she concedes, to assess the nature of that other world 
which in psychic manifestations appears to be impinging on our 
own. Tentatively, however, the authors deduce the theory of a 
plane on which subliminal elements of living men, non-human 
spirits and spirits of the dead—astral bodies the Theosophists would 
call them—mingle in a vast group unconscious, wherein the boun- 
daries between separate identities are fluid, and knowledge passes 





A TEST WORTH MAKING 


(1) Think of three important events in national or international Politics, 
Economics, or Social Questions which occurred during, say, the past 
de« ade 

(2) Try to find full details of these happenings in any of the newspaper or 
periodical files, scrapbooks, history books, reference works, ete. at your 
disposal and note the hours, days, weeks it took you for each item. 

(3) Then turn up KEESING’S 
(established 1931) and within a few seconds you will have in front of you 
the complete and authentic data, no matter whether you were looking 
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freely across them, to emerge in the everyday world either as per. 
sonal intuitions or as facts communicated during psychic 
experiments. 

The authors are far from accepting the extreme claims of trang 
mediums ; they are, in fact, highly critical of them. No psychologig, 
could be blind to the subjective nature of those “ guides” ang 
“teachers” on the other side ; nor is trance mediumship for Miss 
Payne anything but a primitive and frequently delusive method of 
reaching out towards that other world to which, she believes, we 
have all potentially more direct and conscious access. The material 
at the investigator’s disposal, however, is largely derived from such 
dubious sources. Yet, however reduced by the psychologist’s re. 
jection of phenomena explicable in purely psychological terms, 
sufficient remains to prove that extra-sensory perception js as 
frequent in the séance-room as in Professor Rhine's laboratory, 
Those cases, indeed, which Mr. Bendit and Miss Payne consider to 
be evidence of communications from the dead can equally be ex. 
plained by a theory of telepathy and clairvoyance ranging into the 
future and the past—a complicated theory but no more difficult to 
accept than the crude form of survival they postulate. 

“| have learnt something of both the strength and limitations 
of psi,” writes Mr. Bendit in his personal foreword. “It is a 
source of information, and hence of knowledge, but it does not, in 
itself, bring wisdom.” This most important concession distinguishes 
his position from that of the spiritualists. The clairvoyant has 
access to no higher teaching ; for his other-worldly contacts—if such 
they are—have indeed acquired no enlightenment with death. The 
séance-room would be a different place if they had. 

They seem, in- fact, like Swedenborg’s transliminal acquaintances, 
to be creatures endeavouring to live the life of the body in a tem- 
porarily discarnate state, but are only too possibly the product of 
the human imagination at some deep level. This other world, how- 
ever, seems superficially a logical enough deduction from the 
phenomena so admirably and objectively surveyed by Miss Payne 
and Mr. Bendit. Yet it is a trivial and unconvincing picture. It 
is as if an astro-physicist were to expound the universe in terms 
of Euclid’s geometry and Greenwich Mean Time. The realm in 
which life and death are alternate pulsings of some larger rhythm 
requires for its understanding a wisdom which must be sought 
elsewhere. J. M. CouHen. 


Michael and Rumania 
Crown Against Sickle: The Story of King Michael of Rumania. 
By Arthur Gould Lee. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


It can safely be said that no story in recent history has been more 
dramatic than that of Michael of Rumania, king in 1927 at the 
age of five, crown prince again at eight, then king ten ‘ears later, 
all according to the hazards of Rumanian politics and of European 
affairs. He was the only child of an estranged husband and wife, 
and each change threw him abruptly from the care of one parent 
to that of the other ; in Bucharest in the later ‘thirties one often 
heard it said that Prince Michael bitterly resented his father’s treat- 
ment of his exiled mother. When at last in 1940 his father left 
for good and his mother returned. she and her son were condemned 
to behave for four years as the puppets of Hitler's friend, Marshal 
Antonescu, who made himself dictator in the Mussolini style. The 
“ Conducator,” as he was called, welcomed a German-Rumanian 
crusade against the Slavs, and, perhaps because Hitler treated him 
with astonishing respect, he believed in German success almost 
as long as the Fiihrer. 

The young King, whose sympathies were never pro-German, 
resisted Antonescu as far as he could, and made himself discreetly 
accessible to oppositional leaders such as Maniu and Bratianu. 
(Surely Constantin Bratianu is meant, not lon, as Air Vice-Marshal 
Gould Lee calls him.) These elderly figures were inclined to plan 
a coup d'état rather than to carry it out; in August, 1944, King 
Michael forestalled them by a smartly executed arrest of the 
“ Conducator.” On the same day he brought Rumania over to 
the Allied side, and in doing so, according to Air Vice-Marshal 
Gould Lee and other authorities, made a notable contribution to 
Germany's defeat. 

Like all the liberals of Eastern Europe, King Michael had pre- 
sumed that the Western Allies would now at least moderate Russian 
control. Until the end of 1947 he did what he could to play that 
role himself with the one advantage of his great populartty with 
his people. Otherwise he was left with few consolations beyond 
the bizarre situation of finding himself the only reigning monarch 
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Two Books Coming in May 


THE ROMANTIC 
IMAGINATION 


by C. M. BOWRA 

18s, 

In this book Professor Bowra attempts a re-assessment of the 

work of the great English Romantic Poets, steering a middle 

course between the adulation with which they were treated in 

the first half of the 19th century, and the denigration from 
which they have, more recently, suffered. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF CANADA 


by G. P. De T. GLAZEBROOK 

éd. net 

Because this book is called ‘Short’ it is not meant that the author 
has had in mind an ‘elementary’ approach to his subject. 
Concision has been achieved by concentration on what appear 


to him to be the main currents, and by the omission of much 
detail which is properly to be found in the standard histories. 
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Walter Bedell Smith 


“An extraordinarily comprehensive 


picture of life in Russia today.” 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW in the Observer 












With the care and objectivity of a trained staff officer of brilliant 
attainments and wide experience gained as General Eisenhower's 
Chief of Staff, General Bedell Smith set himself to prepare an 
“appreciation” of the Soviet regime both as it exists in Russia 
and in relation to the West. His impressions and conclusions are 
set forth in “* Moscow Mission.” The questions he answers are 
just the ones we are constantly asking to-day, 
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Hawthorne 
MARK VAN DOREN 
(American Men of Letters Series) 


“In many ways the most beautifully written of all 
the long line of lives of Hawthorne.” 
Monitor. 


Christian Science 15s. 
. = 
Analytical Psychology 
x -3e . 
and the English Mind 
and other Papers 
H. G. BAYNES 
With a Foreword by Professor C. G. Jung 
By the author of Mythology of the Soul, a leading 
exponent of the psychology of Professor Jung, who calls 


this book “a milestone on the road of psychological 
18s. 


research.” 


* 
New Fiction 


Grain of the Wood 
MICHAEL HOME 


A new Breckland story, Michael Home’s longest and 
best since God and the Rabbit. ** Mr. Home is among 
the best of our ‘ regional ’ novelists.” Sunday Graphic. 


0s. 6d. 
oa . 
Kintolk 
PEARL S. BUCK 
st rich, sympathetic novel in Tiss Buck’s more 


sane, tolerant and enjoy ble.” 


colloquial manner .. . 
raph). L0s. Od. 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOUNSON (Daily Teleg 


The Summer School 
Mystery 
JOSEPHINE BELL 


* Ev ery the 
Josephine Bell in the topmost class.” 


detective story 
Evening Standard. 


9s, 6d. 


connoisseur of puts 
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east of the Iron Curtain. Finally, on December 30th, his Ministers, 
Groza and Dej, arrived at the palace declaring that the monarchy 
had become obsolete and requiring the King to sign his abdication ; 
there was no alternative but departure or arrest. 

King Michael's experiences, as recounted to Air Vice-Marshal 
Gould Lee, are not only exciting; they provide precious raw 
material for the manufacture of history. Crown and Sickle, 
naturally, makes only one approach to the problems of Rumania, 
the approach of King Michael and his mother, Queen Helen. 
Unfortunately, it is rather pretentiously and popularly written, 
with, possibly, an excess of reconstructed emotion. It is lavishly 
supplied with good photographs. It has been seen that the subject- 
matter provides not only first-hand material, but also something ot 
a great tragic theme of which both the subject and the author are 
aware. For King Michael enjoyed the glory of freeing his country 
in 1944 only to find it delivered over to another tyranny at his 
own dynasty’s expense. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Old Saws and Modern Instances 


Weather Lore. Compiled and Arranged by the late Rix hard Inwards. 


Edited by E. L. Hawke. 4th Edition. (Rider 1s.) 


It would be easy to write columns about this fascinating anthology 
of human, rural, scientific and literary reactions to the weather ; 
and, even if one were to confine oneself to the interactions between 
scientific research and the countryman’s inherited wisdom and 
lifelong observations on this universal theme, a long essay would 
be too short. For one thing, the book throws an oblique light 
not only upon generations of rural wiseacres (in no derogatory 
sense) but upon country life. work and environment in general. 
For another, the interests and personality of the Victorian compiler 
are a subject in themselves 

He was a type of scientist who has virtually become extinct in 
our own age, a large-minded practitioner of wholeness, not a 
canonical devotee of specialism, a true all-rounder, artist, archaeolo- 
gist, astronomer, furniture-maker. inventor of bed-making without 
disturbing the patient in hospital, not to mention his meteorology 
and presidency of the R.M.S_ It may be_partly due to his powerful 
influence that this society, of which he was a member for three- 
quarters of a century, is less stiff-necked, episcopal and (dare one 
say it ?) opinionated than are other scientific bodies, even though 
the prognostications of the announcer-priest on the wireless do 
sound like Delphic oracles. For a man of science (as Inwards 
predominantly was) to spend decades in collecting the country 
weather-lore not only of Britain but the world reveals the happiest 
intercourse between old saws and modern instances, now by the 
attachment of science to industrialism at bitter loggerheads. Really, 
this passion of a meteorological scientist for country “ superstitions ” 
and earthly proverbialism reminds one of Blake's Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, especially when the modern scientist's Valhalla 
is as remote as that of the Deists 

Of course some of the rural prophecies and inferences in this 
wonderful granary are the greatest nensense—prodigality of hips 
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and haws in the hedges foreboding a hard winter, for instance, ang 
the St. Swithin’s Day canard, while the adages of “ south-weg 
wind does no harm™ and “ Frost Year Fruit Year” are enough 
to make the gardener and orchardist tear his hair. But it 5 
remarkable how veracious is a multitude of these sayings—or shoulg 
One say more often true than not ?—and Inwards constantly beay 
witness to an accuracy in prognostics born not merely of one many 
intimate experience but of that of whole ages of men, stretching 
back to the very Gospels, as indeed is to be expected of their ruraj 
setting. When the aroma of their poetic vernacular (“a curdley 
sky”), their often sly humour— i 
“ The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust feller, 

But mostly on the just because 

The unjust has the just’s umbrella” 


and their background of husbandry, shepherding, harvesting, 
seafaring, the sower going forth to sow with his eyes on the clouds 
and his feet on the good earth—when all these data are revealed 
under the mantle of prophecy, the delighted reader lets go the pros 
and cons of verification and can afford to admire the sheer ingenuity 
of “To obtain frost, kill a crow and spread its fat on the salt 
water.” There is so often a timeless wisdom, the sense of “ ripe. 
ness is all,” in these unscientific weather-reports that goes beyond 
factual veracity, as when the old shepherd of the Pentlands remarked 
of a keen wind: “ Weel, it dries the yird (soil), it slockens (refreshes) 
the ewes, and it’s God’s wull.” 

There is one issue suggested by this argosy of a book which 
puts the unlettered observer in his daily fields in a better position 
than the meteorological expert. How often does not the official 
weather-forecast postulate a rain that quite fails to live up to its 
reported condensation ? There is a good reason for this, namely 
the very heavy felling of woodlands in our time. Not only are 
trees and rain in a close confederacy, but the absence of trees 
gives so furious a momentum to the winds that they rout the rain- 
clouds. The countryman is aware of this, but not the laboratory 
scientist whose great weakness is in ecology. You need to have 
dirty boots to be an ecologist. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


King’s Carver and Poet 


The Poems of Thomas Carew. Edited by Rhodes Dunlap. (Clarendon 
Press. 24698.) 


DiPLomat, courtier and Carver to King Charles I, Thomas Carew 
is known today as the author of two or three exquisite lyrics (“He 
that loves a rosy cheek” and “Ask me no more where Jove 
bestows") and of “The Rapture,” a bold poem in the tradition 
of Thomas Nashe’s “Choice of Valentines,” which however rises 
above the generality of such pieces by its technical smoothness and 
its use of conceits. Carew is one of the few poets whom we assess 
today at much the same level as did his contemporaries—and for 
very similar qualities His friend Aurelian Townshend describes 
Carew’s poetry admirably : 
“T love the wit that chooses to be sweet 

Rather than sharp, therefore in lyric feet 

Steals to his mistress.” 

His wit, i.e. his use of conceits and metaphysical imagery, shows 
a decline from that of Donne whom in spite of this he analysed so 
well in his “ Elegy.” As in many other Caroline poets, the fire and 
glowing thought have gone from the conceit ; his poetry is much 
more fanciful than imaginative, and he is, as Mr. Dunlap points 
out, far closer in spirit to Marino than to Donne This can be 
seen most clearly when, as frequently happens, Carew steals an 
idea from Donne and rewrites it. For instance, he bases these 
lines on two celebrated lines from “ The Extasy ”: 

“Come Celia, fix thine eyes on mine, 
And through these crystals our souls flitting, 
Shall a pure wreath of eye-beams twine.” 

Carew gains, of course, in elegance, smoothness and sweetness 
as Townshend and we ourselves recognise. And as Clarendon, at 
one time a member with Jonson, Selden, Killigrew and others of 
Carew's circle, writes of him, he was “ of a pleasant and facetious 
wit and made many poems (especially in the amorous way).” It 
must, of course, be remembered that much of the smoothness arises 
from the very practical reason that these songs were meant to 
be sung, and, in fact, as Mr. Dunlap says, they “ appear with deeper 
expressiveness and clearer proportion when set to music by Henry 
Lawes and other composers.” But Carew is without doubt a poet 
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‘This 
Modern Age 
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| An Introduction to the Study of 
Our Own Times 

By F. C. HAPPOLD 

The 
In this new (8th) edition World events have de- 


| manded reconsideration of emphasis and proportion: 
I Virtually a new book. 10s. Od. net 
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| British Naval History from 1918 to 
| the close of the Second World War 
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‘The Progress 
of Science 


A 20-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


New horizons in science have been opened up during the past few 
years. The swift pace of discovery and development in one field 
after another has quickened interest in all aspects of scientific 
study, and has sharpened the layman’s curiosity in both pure 
research and the application of new principles to industry. 
To meet this heightened interest The Times will publish on April 24 
a special 20-page Supplement, fully illustrated, on ‘ The Progress 
of Science.’ Its purpose is to describe, as far as possible in non- 
technical language, some of the principal contributions to funda- 
mental research and applied science in recent years which have 
helped to shape the modern world. 
Among the subjects discussed by authorities of high distinction are 
atomic research and the use of radio-active materials in medicine 
and industry ; shipbuilding research and the development of the 
gas turbine as a new prime mover; new radio techniques, including 
radar, and experimental research in broadcasting and television ; 
high-speed flight; the new Greenwich Royal Observatory at 
Herstmonceux ; precise measurement ; and the work of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
This Supplement is unusually wide in scope. It provides not only a 
factual background to well-informed discussion but also a pano- 
ramic view of the new world of plenty that modern science has 
made possible. 

To be published separately on Monday, April 24. Price 3d. 


Order now from your newsagent. 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT BY 


THE XS TIMES 
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of transition. He looks back to Donne and forward to Marvell 
and, more importantly in his “ artistic punctilio,” to Pope. Pope 
called him a “ bad Waller,” but Warton observed that Pope was a 
“ great reader of Carew,” and indeed Carew’s famous line : “* These 
flowers, as in their causes, sleep” is copied in “ The Dunciad ”: 
“Here she beholds the chaos dark and deep 
“ Where nameless somethings in their causes sleep.” 

Of the man himself we see something in the writings of 
Clarendon, Sir Dudley Carleton (whom Carew attended in his 
Continental embassies until he fell from favour for some slighting 
reference in a letter), Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Izaak Walton 
who called him: “A great libertine in his life and talk.” Carew 
seems to have been a light-hearted, indeed frivolous, courtier loved 
by his equally frivolous friends such as Sir John Suckling, who 
addressed jocular verses to “ T.C. on having the Pox ” (from which 
he probably died). The major political problems of his time seem 
to have concerned him little; and perhaps as <his story suggests 
he was too much of a diplomat in every sense of the word : “ Queen 
Henrietta Maria—Carew, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, going 
to light King Charles into her chamber, saw Jermyn Lord St. Albans 
with his arms round her neck ; he stumbled and put out the light ; 
Jermyn escaped ; Carew never told the King, and the King never 
knew it. The Queen heaped favours on Carew.” But in later life 
Carew appears to have had two periods of “ spiritual uneasiness ” 
—once while seriously ill, and again while fatally so in 1639—but 
these are not reflected in his poetry. (As Mr. Dunlap observes, 
his versified psalms were not written during these periods.) 

[he present edition—the first complete one since the 1899 Muses’ 
Library collection—is a triumph both of scholarship and produc- 
tion. Mr Dunlap has collated readings from all the editions and 
about a hundred early M.S.S., and prints all the variants which 
possess either external authority or apparent relevance to the poet's 
intentions. Two poems possibly by Carew are edited for the first 
time, while two others previously edited are shown to be probably 
spurious The commentary on the poems is extremely valuable, 
showing among other things that Carew’s debt to Marino is far 
bigger than previously thought. Mr. Dunlap’s introduction brings 
together all the available biographical data and some new matter 
about the poet's death. But it is not only scholarly; it is also 
very readable, for Mr. Dunlap—unlike so many of his American 
can write English prose plainly and directly 


colleagues 
KENNETH YOUNG 


For Wagneromanes 


By Ernest Newman (Putnam. 36s.) 


Wagner Nights 
Here is a monumental work, of erudition and appreciation, rather 
than of criticism, which ensures to the English-speaking world a 
corpus of information—literary, musical and personal—which will 
wholly suffice any but other Wagnerian specialists. Beginning with 
The Flying Dutchman, Mr Newman deals with each of Wagner's 
Operas or music-dramas, giving a full history of the various versions 
of each of the myths, both in literary history and in the composer's 
mind, and then a full account and appreciation—enriched by many 
musical examples—of the final work. This complex material is 
marshalled with great skill and that sense of ease which only comes 
from a profound and mature knowledge of any subject 

No composer invites the combined attentions of psychologist, 
literary historian, musician and thurifer as does Wagner. The man 
himself was a complex character: both the material on which he 
worked and his method of treating it were not only complex but 
Protean, assuming different shapes at different periods of his career ; 
and, most important of all, he set out to convey in music not one, 
but several conceptions of the meaning of human existence. Mr. 
Newman's repeated assurance that, without the knowledge of this 
or that prose sketch, dramatic or philosophical theory, the listener 
cannot hope to understand the real meaning of the music and the 
drama as conceived by Wagner is justified. Like much of Brown- 
ing’s poetry, much of Wagner's music not only invites, but demands, 
hard preliminary work with a commentary ; and, for the English- 
the present work is just the commentary that is 
prepare such a work is unthinkable except for a 
writer who, like Mr. Newman, is wholly in Wagner's ban and has 
felt an “ affinity " with the composer so strong that it blunts, 
if it does not wholly suspend, criticism 

The French word Wagnéromane, like ballétomane, points to the 
existence of people for whom Wagner's music, like the ballet, is (or 
taste ; it is an overriding 
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interest, even something like a way of life. (Who ever thought of 
a “Bachomane” or a “ quartettomane”?) How many people 
are now prepared to treat Wagner's music in this way—to read 
before a performance at Covent Garden, for example, the 115 pages 
of Mr. Newman's admirable essay 9n Tristan or the 250 pages on 
the Ring? The mere idea that any preparation is advisable, le 
alone necessary, before a “ Wagner night” is quite forcign to the 
modern music-lover, Who can enjoy Figaro, Fidelio, Carmen and 
Aida unprepared, and expects the same sort of enjoyment from 
Tristan. 

Mr. Newman very seldom criticises or defends Wagner. Hig 
task, as he has envisaged it in this book, is that of a guide who 
accepts Wagner’s works as his data, and is content to expound 
the composer's ideas and point out the mastery with which they 
are embodied in his music. The deeper question of the ultimate 
worth of these ideas he explicitly refuses to consider, regarding it 
as beyond the province of artistic criticism and possibly—though 
here he is ambiguous—as susceptible of no more than a subjective 
solution. And yet on our answer to this question will depend 
whether our opera houses will continue to perform Wagner's 
works. It is not on account of their musical failings that the operas 
of Lully, Rameau and Handel have fallen out of the operatic 
repertory, but because we find unacceptable just those points of 
dramatic presentation, of ethos and of atmosphere which we already 
question in the works of Wagner. This implies no adverse reflection 
on Mr. Newman’s book as he has conceived it, only a fear that it 
may find a diminishing public and even possibly become eventually 
the preserve of the music-historian. MARTIN Cooper. 
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New Novels 


The Baroness. By Leonhard Frank. (Peter Nevill. 7s. 6d.) 

A Corner of the World. By Robert Shaplen. (Cresset Press. 10s, 6d.) 
An Awlul Lot of Coffee. By Robert Westerby. (Arthur Barker. 9s. 6d.) 
The Fire in the Dust. By Francis Macmanus. (Cape. 9s. 64.) 

“Thoughts on the recent school of novel writers. They forget in 
their insistence on life, and nothing but life, in a plain slice, thata 
story must be worth the telling, that a good deal of life is not worth 
any such thing, and that they must not occupy a reader’s time with 
what he can get at first hand anywhere around him.” 

The date of that jotting was 1913, and the jotter Thomas Hardy. 
Despite the lapse of time, it supplies us with a convenient standard, 
and this week’s novelists meet it well. 

The author of Karl and Anna comes off best. 

“*That’s good,” he said, with a sense of such deep conviction that 
Michael was immediately one with him in feeling, and had no wish 
to hear further explanations.” 

Herr Frank gives me this feeling of trust from his first page. and 
makes me accept a story which, set out in synopsis, might seem 
arbitrary and bizarre. 

His baroness had made one fatal error in her scheme of life. 
She had forgotten that ox and ass were present at the manger 
in Bethlehem. 

“She got out of bed and knelt down, not to pray—to accuse. 
Futile to ask God to deliver her from the animal when God himself 
had made men animal—half animal, half something else, a botched 
creature, a hybrid, hopelessly submerged in the animal in his very 
blood.” 

With this feeling, this belief, the aristocratic young woman was 
doomed to succumb, slowly and with self-loathing, to her passion 
for her detestable man-servant. Having split her nature in two, 
she could not control what she had tried to reject. A few years 
earlier the healthy young painter Michael, though he too was of 
humble birth, might have redeemed and healed her. As it is, he 
can only see her tragedy and, forty years later, paint a picture of the 
last hideous scene. The Baroness is at once simple and profound. 
All the seeds of tragedy are in the characters; as regards circum- 
stance, the coin can come down heads or tails. “The frontier 
between the earthly and the eternal became liquid light,” Herr Frank 
says at one point, and the sentence may stand as a verdict upon 
his story. 

Mr. Robert Shaplen is an American writer whom I have not met 
before, but shall take pains to meet again. A Corner of the World 
consists of five long-short stories, each dealing with the after-ellects 
of war. Seldom can the fruits of victory have left so doubtful a 
taste in the victor’s mouth. Bewildered, barely understanding the 
political passions of a°strange people, the exiled American opposes 
or succumbs to the corruption and depravity around him, bearing 
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always the additional burden of a sense of guilt. One, fascinated 
and appalled by rioting mobs in India, is drawn to his death among 
them. Another, who tries cynically in self-defence to see what's in 
it for Charlie, finds only disgrace. Everywhere is misunderstanding 
and disillusion. All the women but one offer diversion only. “ You 
boys stop that politickin’,” they cry, and the bedevilled men run 
to their arms, as to the bottle, for the anodyne they never find 
What distinguishes Mr. Shaplen’s work is a quality of mind which, 
while it passes no judgement and seems content only to record 
things for the most part painful and sordid, makes them significant 
by a maturity of selection and a compassion not usually combined 
with such vivid documentary power as these stories show 

Mr. Robert Westerby writes also from disillusionment and with 
documentary power. An Awful Lot of Coffee tells the adventures 
of a team of four men who are sent into the wilds of Brazil to 
find a location and prepare the preliminary script for a film. The 
writers are chosen on accepted film principles: 

‘Sam did a good job on that mountaineering story. The jungle’s 
the same sort of thing. Only lower down, he added fairly.” 

The four men bicker, are exploited, detest each others’ 
mannerisms, undergo hardship, and all but lose their lives. They 
return at last, elated, good friends, having spent six thousand pounds 
of the company’s money and achieved an admirable seventy-five 
page treatment for the film, only to find that the idea has been 
scrapped. There is a great deal of energy in Mr. Westerby’s 
adventure story, plenty of humour, some tenderness and a lively if 
sardonic eye for the oddities of human character. He can write, 
as we have long since learned, with sensitiveness, bite and fluency 
If this book has a weakness, it is, I think, that Mr. Westerby does 
not seem entirely certain where he stands. Mr. Shaplen has emerged 
imaginatively from the world which he describes, and has assimilated 
its experience. Mr. Westerby has not yet made the same artistic 
escape. An Awful Lot of Coffee dees not finally trust anyone or 
anything, and this lack of a centre of gravity, a positive touchstone 
detracts from its effect. 

Mr. Francis Macmanus’s novel is conventional in framework, but 
escapes the to its kind. The events are seen 
through the eyes of the narrator, a boy in Kilkenny, and intensified 
by their impact on an exotic family. The Goldens, father, daughter 

incongruous in their setting as birds of paradise in a hen- 
run, challenge the local boys—and adults—at every point. Mr. 
Macmanus succeeds brilliantly in his portrayal of the suspicions, 


the obtuseness, the almost frantic prudery of these small provincial 


weaknesses common 


and son, 


folk It's all corners and hiding for them too ”—but he plays 
fair; he makes real all that is good in them: he does not idealise 
the Goldens id Katie Costello is as real as the pitiable Miss 
Dreelin or the genial, brutal Brother Brutt. Rarest of all. Larry 
the narrator is a real person. Here is a novelist who understands 
people and whose writing has both rhythm and character. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 


The Art of Rowlandson 


The Watercolor Drawings of Thomas Rowlandson,  Introdu 


tion 


A. W. Heintzelman (Watson-Guptill P cations, Ir New 
Pork tatstord 208.) 

THs volume reproduces, in a way that only the originals could 
rival, some fifty drawings from the Wiggin Collection in the Boston 
Public Library, and is a handsome addition to the recent illustrated 
books on Rowlandson. The whole is a miniature survey of the 
artist's burly and prolific genius Some ambitious pieces are 
included ; the Watteau-like “ Taking a Mean Advantage,” or “ The 
Suicide,” a study which transcends his usual lack of feeling. Yet 
they serve to show that Rowlandson will always be at his best 
among a people tumbling over itself with bonhomie and liquor, 
with Anglo-Saxon epicures at Brighton or Bath, at Covent Garden 
or in curt indscapes, among the elementar mours of the wig 
shop, among college dons ogling their supper turtle, or with the 
French camp preparing to dine off horse-flesh. In such settings 
he preserves an inimitable human situation, one in which the smug 
hopes of appetite or the gen: results of excess are invariably 
dominant, and here his graphic conventions are at their most 
brilliant, and as successful in jashing sketch as in an elaborate 
€SSa ) 

Rowlandson saw the last throes of the grand eighteenth century, 
blissfully unaware that the age he recorded was swiftly passing 
But little escaped him, and if he were their only known interpreter, 
his times would never be forgotten, and their temper scarcely 
misunderstood PauL DINNAGE 
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Little Reviews 


The Cornhill Magazine. Spring, 1950. (28. 6d.) Nine. 
Autumn, 1949, and Winter, 1949-50. (28.) Forum. = (is, 6d.) 
Adam. (2s.) Meanjin. (3s. 6d.) The London Mystery 
Magazine. § (2s.. 6d.) F 

THe spring number of the Cornhill is full of good things, best of 


all being Mr. Patrick Leigh Fermor’s visit to La Grande Trappe, 
with a side-glance at the Benedictines at Solesmes by way of cop. 
trast. The death of Nijinski adds interest to Mr. Nabokov’s macabre 
reminiscence of him in 1927, rapt from a private asylum by 4 
private whim of Diaghilev in order to see Serge Lifar dance at the 
Paris Opéra, coming, watching and going in his impenetrabk 
silence. Mr. Trevor Roper attempts to throw further light on 
Mussolini and Ciano by quoting snippets from their letters and 
diaries and those of Goebbels and Grandi, leaping to conclusions 
with his customary agility, although the quotations are of the type 
so often described with pardonable pettishness as being “ torn from 
their context.” Professor Charles Seltman writes a delicious justi. 
fication of the hoyden, from attic sources, with illustrations guaran. 
teed to delight anyone except a games-mistress 

The editor's introduction to Nine provides a breathless, italicised, 
and slightly incoherent clue to the contents. The contributors give 
the impression of writing with their hearts in their mouths, which 
is an agreeable change from the tongue-in-the-cheek method. M; 
lr. S. Eliot sends a shrewd, cautious message of encouragement 
Miss Ruth Spiers’s translation of Rilke’s “ Eighth Duino Elegy ” js 
the work of a poet. Other poetry includes translations of Horace 
of Mao Tse-tung, of Dante and of Battista Guarini, some of the 
translations being accompanied by painstaking explanatory notes 
All of them convey the translators’ feeling for poetry, caught some- 
times in a line, more often indicated by a sense of sustained effort 
In the winter number of Nine translations do not predominate, and 
there are original poems of merit—in particular, those of Mr 
Edward Lowbury and Mr. Christopher Middleton—and some 
patches of provocative prose. There is much to enjoy here, and 
much to welcome, to resent, to consider and perhaps to read again 
The heart and the head share the responsibility for this periodical, 
which is surely as it should be. 

The keynote of Forum is an erudite and diligent dullness not 
without charm, like Mazzini’s recollection of his exile in England— 
“Walham Green, and seagulls, and sad reflections.” There is a 


solemn fascination about Mr. G. S. Frazer's “Classic and 
Romantic.” clearly a dialogue between a Sandford and Merton 
de nos jours, octogenarians with their infant priggishness not 


diminished, but rather extended with their vocabularies. Mr. Roy 
Campbell translates a poem of Federico Garcia Lorca’s coolly and 
competently for those who have not had enough of the Spanish 
preoccupation with blood and entrails and Miss Iris 
Birtwhistle, with a gay little poem, provides a gleam in the dignified 
gloom 
The substance of Adam is a long article by 

reprinted from a lecture, a short article by Mr. E. M. 
Charles Mauron, and an autobiographical fragment by M: 
Lehmann, derived from a broadcast ; the shadows, not substantia 


cerecloths. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Forster on 


John 


things, include a translation into French of Annabel Lee, and 4 
very long editorial lamenting the difficulties which beset a literary 
magazine 

Meanjin comes from Australia, and it, too, is described as a 


literary magazine, but without reference to the perils which sur- 
round such ventures. Its tone is, on the contrary, one of cheerf 
confidence, particularly in those pages devoted to verse. It contains 

thoughtful study of Georges Bernanos and an article on W 
Dyson, the cartoonist, which will interest those who remember his 
drawings in the Daily Herald 

Connoisseurs of detective fiction will welcome Miss Mary Fitt'’s 
neat, quiet touch in the London Mystery Magazine, and enjoy Mt 
Negley Farson’s robuster excitements. Mr. Wallace Nichols breaks 
new ground with his detective, a Roman slave with Father Brown-ish 
characteristics who is employed by Marcus Aurelius to investigate 
palace scandals in the Esquiline. Mr. Kenneth Walker’s article of 
the unconscious mind is a trifle heavy ; the late Mr. Harry Price's 
rococo manner of reporting such investigations is the ideal one for 
4 magazine that thrives on mystery. There is a final rollicking 
ibsurdity in the form of a serial “ thriller” by Mr. Maurice Brown- 
foot, who obligingly provides illustrations of the clothes worn bj 


his fashion-conscious detective heroine, and even describes them 19 


footnotes BARBARA Worstty-Gouct 
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¢ 3 
DOWN 
1. Ne seat for the air 5 
2. A portion of Melton Mowbray. (5 
3. A good fellow who might trample 
Reaches out (7.) 
s Beating and hanging are - to 
me Shakespeare 7 
SOLUTION ON MAY 
The winner of Crossword No. $76 is J. C. Everett, EsQ., 9 Woodstock Road 
North, St. Albans, Herts 
s.0O.S 
FE-BOAT FACTS 
There are 154 Life-Boats 
in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
They cost from £13,000 
to £28,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 


the cost of building and 
maintaining these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, $.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., MA., Secretory. 
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AN URGENT 


One way to 
MEET 3 NEEDS 


1. John Groom's Crippleage gives 
home and employment to disabled 
women after training them for 
artificial flower making. 





2. John Groom’s School 
provides a home for able- 
bodied girls under fifteen 
who have lost one or 
both parents. 





3. John Groom’s Babies’ Home in Kent cares 
for under fives who have lost one or both 
parents or who are otherwise in need. 


Please Send a Special Gift addressed 
to The Secretary. 


Grooms Crippleage 


37/39 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.lI. 


John Groom's Crippleage is not Stote aided. It is registered in accordance with the Notienc/ 
Assistonce Act, |948. 











Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
entirely sup- 
















musicians 
voluntary 


for 
ported by 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
aged professional 
who are not 
contributors to 
its funds. Will you please 


con- 


sick and 
musicians 


members or 





help in this great work? 
| Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


ERVASE FLWES 


ST CECILIA'S HOUSE -7 CARLOS PLACE-LONDON -W! 
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SHORTER 


The Soviet Air Force. By 


NOTICES 
(Duckworth. 


It is right to assume that we know very little about the Russian 
armed forces, but it is wrong to assume that we know nothing at 
all. The main achievement of Wing Commander Asher Lee's latest 
book (he has previously written on the German Air Force) is that 
it sets out what is known about the Soviet Air Force, which is simply 
a branch of the Red Army, and extracts a number of useful 
conclusions from what is known. There is rather more to go on 
than the average layman may have thought. The historical part 
of the book—that is, practically the whole of it—includes, along 
with a miscellaneous mass of material about the aircraft used, some 
very useful information on the consistent encouragement which air 
development has received from the highest Soviet authorities, on 
the energy and enthusiasm of Russian airmen, and on the flexibility 
with which the force has been employed. All this is essential to a 
proper understanding. If Wing Commander Lee's account has its 
longeurs, that is due not so much to any absence of interest in the 
subject itself as to his slipshod style and his mistaken attempt to 
include a catalogue of aircraft in the text instead of relegating it 
to an appendix. As to his final chapter on the present strength of 
the Soviet Air Force, it is bound to be, like the museum skeletons 
of prehistoric monsters, something of an intelligent reconstruction 
from the big toe of the animal. But the reconstruction really is 
intelligent, and at times there is more to go on than the big toe. 


Asher Lee. 8s. 6d.) 


The House of Commons iggo. (The Times Office. tos. 6d.) 


THIs indispensable reference book—a necessary task well done— 
contains full results of the polling at the recent election, together 
with short biographies of the winning and losing candidates and 
much supplementary information, including an impressive folding 
map. The unavoidable austerity of the 1945 volume has been 
thrown off and the book is very creditably produced with good 
paper and binding. The photographs of the members make it 
clear that candidates were not chosen solely for theit looks ; but 
when the cameras clicked they were mostly endeavouring to look 
pleasant, and in this they have been largely successful. 





BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


are so popular 
The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 


so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 


pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 
than that ; 


steady as the Capita! itself. 


there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as 


Among Building Societies there is no finer name, no better 
record, no greater assurance of safety than the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 


Its resources make it easy for Investors to withdraw all 
or part of their money at short notice. Interest 2}%, net. 
From {1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 
Write for prospectus and ‘atest Balance Sheet. 

PLANET HOUSE. FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
Tue City was prepared for a tame Budget and it has certainly got 
one. Admittedly, the Chancellor had little room for manoeuvre 
and must be commended for resisting the temptation to make 
vote-catching concessions, but in any constructive or imaginative 
proposals the Budget is woefully and conspicuously lacking. The 
prisoner of his own Government's excessive expenditure, Sj, 
Stafford has been driven, in pursuit of his disinflationary policies 
to deny any fresh incentive to business enterprise—and, what js 
worse, to defend the crushing burden of taxation as no heavier 
than industry can reasonably be expected to bear. So, while there 
is relief at the absence of any fresh backhanders at the equity 
investor as such, the City finds the outlook bleak indeed. Even 
a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer now admits that the rising 
trend of revenue receipts is ending, but I fail to detect anything 
more than a pious expression of hope that the increase in expen. 
diture is being or can be arrested. It is clear from this Budget 
statement that under the present political régime hopes must be 
abandoned of any worth-while reduction in the total burden of 
taxation. 

As for the proposed changes, the absence of any cuts in beer, 
entertainment and tobacco duties has naturally disappointed 
investors in the industries concerned, but | would advise holding 
on to tobacco and cinema shares at today’s prices. The future 
price increase will make a hole in the profits of road transport 
operators, but the garage and car-distributing companies should 
benefit from the doubling of the basic ration. Géilt-edged stocks 
have done well to hold their recent improvement. This section 
of the market must now be expected to hesitate with so many 
borrowers waiting tor their turn to launch new financing operations, 


1950 


Kaffir Finance —New Style 

Plans for the raising of £2 million by the Stilfontein Company, 
one of the gold mining propositions on the Far Western Rand, 
break new ground in the financing of the gold mining industry. 
Normally, the substantial sums required for development purposes 
are raised by making an offer of new shares as rights to the 
existing shareholders. Many of the developing mines in the Orange 
Free State have conducted their new financing along these lines 
in the past two years under the aegis of the Kaffir finance houses. 
In this instance, however, the Stilfontein board has arranged with 
influential City interests to make a public issue in May of £2 
million of 54 per cent. Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock. This issue 
which will be made simultaneously in London and Johannesburg, 
is being underwritten by Philip Hill and Partners, with two leading 
Stock Exchange firms acting as brokers. 

This is a significant new departure, as may be judged from the 
fact that this will be the first gold mining issue to which Philip 
Hill and Partners. normally associated with industrial financing, 
have lent their name. On the evidence there are now important 
investors, other than the big mining finance houses, who have 
become interested in the development of the South African gold 
mining industry and who are now prepared to take a hand in new 
financing operations. To what extent this alternative method of 
raising money will be adopted in the Kaffir field it is too early 
to judge, but it will doubtless be wrong to assume that the Kaflir 
finance houses themselves contemplate the abandonment of the 
traditional formula of making rights issues to shareholders in the 
developing companies concerned. The new Stilfontein Unsecured 
Loan Stock, of which full details will be available next month, 
will be given interesting conversion options, conferring on holders 
the right to take up Ordinary shares in the company at future 
dates, when further development work has been completed. The 
first option, which will be exercisable between October 31, 1950, 
and January 1, 1952, will entitle holders to convert part of their 
stock into Ordinary 5s. shares at the equivalent of 31s. 3d. a share 
At a later stage options will be exercisable at the equivalent of 


45s. At present Stilfontein 5s. shares are quoted in the market 
at 27s. 9d. As a lock-up speculation they seem to have interesting 
possibilities. 


Brazil Bond Surprise 


Pleasant surprises are all too rare in the stock markets these 
days, especially in the foreign bond field. All the more agreeable 
is the announcement by Brazil of her intention to pay off six of 
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COMPANY MEETING 


INNS & COMPANY 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











MR. WALTER WALLACE ON TAXATION BURDEN 





Tue fifteenth annual general meeting of Inns and Company Limited, 
was held on April 14th in London. | ‘ 
Mr. Walter Wallace, joint managing director, in the course of his 
said: The company has had another successful year’s trading, 
balance of profit at £204,673 being over £12,000 in excess of the 
profit for 1948. The business continues to expand, giving an increased 
annual turnover. All departments show satisfactory results. The results 
from the increase in turnover more than counteract any fall in prices. 
This year’s accounts cover the first full year of the company since the 
capital was increased for the purpose of acquiring additional freeholds. 
While not all of these lands have yet been brought into production, your 
company has been able to increase its service to customers and reduce 
The result is that customers are able to effect consider- 
and this 


speech, 
the net 


transport costs. ‘ 
able saving on the various works on which they are engaged 
saving is of national importance and should be encouraged. 

As large quantities of sand and gravel are supplied by your company 
and the demand is likely to continue for many years, it is obvious that 
the policy pursued by your board is fully justified. ' 

A reserve has béen established for redemption of preference shares, 
although by the terms of issue the company is not called upon to make 
redemption until February 28, 1967, at the earliest. The general reserve 
now stands at the substantial amount of £110,000. The carry forward 
js £28,637, which in two years has been increased by over £21,000. 

faxation bears heavily upon the industry of the country and in some 
respects some of the departments of your company are under exceptional 
burdens, so heavy in fact that taxation eats into capital. During the 
war the company was on more than one occasion successful in obtaining 
special concessional treatment, but that came to an end with the cessa- 
tion of war activities. 

Representations have been made to the Board of Inland Revenue by 
your company, and in February last two of your directors attended the 
committee on the taxation of trading profits and gave evidence in support 
of their application for a change in the basis of this taxation. Your 
directors were well received by the committee and the board look 
forward, with some hope, to a satisfactory report from the committee 
and legislative action thereon. 

GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 

I would point out the dangers confronting industry from the continued 
menace of governmental interference. The sand, gravel and quarrying 
industries carry on business under so many controls and regulations and 
have to obtain the consent, permission, and act under the direction of 
such a variety of departments and authorities that the conduct of your 
business is difficult and made very much more expensive than it need be. 

A very considerable, probably the major part, of the time and activities 
of your managing directors and the heads of the various departments, 
often with the concurrence of professional advisers, paid for by your 
company, is taken up in attempting to comply with the requirements of 
the various authorities. 

All this additional activity is. unproductive, except of considerable 
delay. What a few years ago could have been resolved upon at a board 
meeting, and immediately thereafter carried out, may now take several 
years before the company is free to commence the particular operation. 
The national capital expenditure economy plans have not so far caused 
us any anxiety ; on the contrary the company has experienced a continued 
expansion in the demand for its products and services. 

The report was adopted. 





The Island of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


Tobermory 


This hotel is open all the year round. It is ideally situated, over- 

looking Tobermory Bay and the Sound of Mull. Recreations in 2) 
their seasons include Golf, Tennis, River, Loch and Sea Fishing, 

Rough Shooting, Deer Stalking, Delightful Walks, Boating and 

Short Cruises. The Hotel itself has every modern comfort including 

@ Vita-glass Sun Lounge and bright Cocktail Bar, and is centrally 

heated. The cuisine is excellent. Write for Brochure or Telephone 
Tobermory 12. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


ALL-ROUND PROGRESS 











Tue annual general meeting of the North British and Mercantile Insure 
ance Company Limited, will be held on May 11th. 

The following is an extract from the statement issued to the share- 
holders by the Rt. Hon. Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
General Court of Directors, in connection with the accounts for the 
year ended December 3lst, 1949: 

The feature which will immediately strike you in connection with the 
Fire Account is the exceptional growth in the figures as compared with 
those of last year. The explanation lies to a large extent in the conver- 
sion of the dollar currencies, in which our important United States and 
Canadian operations are conducted, into sterling at the new official rates, 
This is the main factor influencing the increase in our Fire income from 
£10,486,387 in 1948 to £13,152.569 last year, but the result is also con- 
tributed to by further progress in our operations in nearly all the world- 
wide territories in which we transact business. 

The Casualty Department is mainly made up of the business of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, and its Centenary Year, 1949, 
has been marked by further steady progress and by an underwriting 
result which can be regarded as very satisfactory. The Casualty business 
as a whole has produced premiums of £3,499,449, being £333,011 in 
excess of those for 1948. 

Nearly all our marine business is dealt with by The Ocean Marine 
Insurance Company Limited. Premiums for the year 1949 amounted 
to £1,661,290 against £1,494.343 in 1948. We have transferred £214,126 
from our ample Marine Fund to Profit and Loss Account. 

In the Life Department the net new business transacted during the year 
amounted to £8,258,500 compared with the 1948 figure of £8,837,299. 
Group Life Assurance accounted for more than one-third of the reduc- 
tion. The premium income continues to expand 

The quinquennial valuation shows a very satisfactory surplus, out of 
which it is recommended that a bonus at the rate of £1 6s. per cent. be 
paid for each of the five years covered by the investigation. An interim 
bonus at the same rate is recommended. 

The dividend it is again proposed to pay is 7s. per share on the 
Ordinary shares. 














Dutiful but impoverished parents and uncles, wishing to provide 
healthy entertainment for their young at a minimum of expense, 
should consider the merits of a visit to the Babylon Cinema. The 
Babylon specialises in intelligent films ; it is said to be luxuriously 
appointed ; and the seats, as we have been told, are extremely 
comfortable. Admittedly the cost of admission is high, but that 
is not the fatal snag you might imagine. For the great virtue of 
the Babylon is that you can never get in. When you arrive there 
are queues for all parts, and there are still queues for all parts 
when, ninety minutes after you and your company joined the 
shortest, because dearest, column a benevolent official in Edward- 
ian uniform announces that there will be no more seats for another 
two hours. So, with lungs full of fresh air and an unimpaired 
reputation for lavish hospitality, you lead your party gratefully 
home to the less extravagant pleasures of the fireside. 


Unfortunately you cannot employ this method of saving money 
with any frequency. However blind their trust in you, kith and 
kin will sooner or later elevate an eyebrow when the Babylon 
is canvassed. Different indeed is the saving service of St. Pancras 
Building Society, by which you can save as often as you wish 
(given as it were the raw material) and obtain two-and-a-half 
per cent. free of tax into the bargain. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 

































ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 






Points rom the Annual Report igures just 
I & J 
published (for 1949): 


INCREASED BONUSES 
FOR | 
LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


A reversionary bonus of £1 6s. Od. per 
; I 

£100 sum assured on policies entitled to 

participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


| A sum of £1.463.696 has been allocated to 
} policyholders in the Industrial Branch, 
making a total allocation up to date 
1 of £16,189,203, all of which has been 


applied to improve the contractual terme 





















of the policies. 





Bonuses like these are the result of over eighty 





| years’ accumulated experience, applied in 





practice under conditions of free enterprise. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS 
£174,113,200 
















Chairman: 


G. R. L. Tilley 
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Chief Offices: | 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 | 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT—(continued from page $52) 


| 
her sterling loans in this market. The pay-off prices, which are 
100 for the Plan A bonds and 80 for the Plan B bonds, are jp 
all cases materially higher than the quotations recently ruling jn 
the market, and the effect has naturally been to stimulate a sharp 
improvement in Brazil bonds generally. With these loans eliminated, 
the amount available for sinking fund operations on the remaining 
issues will be substantially increased and will thus expedite repay. 
ment [he money to implement Brazil’s pay-off plan will come 
from Brazil's sterling balances, the size of which has not recently 
been officially disclosed. Towards the end of last year, howeve; 
it was suggested in well-informed quarters that after the payment 
involving about £14 million for the purchase of the Leopolding 
and Great Western of Brazil Railway Companies Brazil would 
still have sterling balances of approximately £20 million. Tha 
figure has probably been increased substantially in recent months 
through Brazil's sales of coffee at high prices, so that it begins 
to look as if, even allowing for the £18 million involved in the 
bond redemption plan, Brazil's total ste:ling consisting of blocked 
and free balances will be at a comfortable level. The time cap 
surely not be far off when some attempt will be made to pay fai; 
compensation for British-owned utilities, such as Ceara Light and 
Power, Para Electric and Manaos Trams, which have been expro. 
priated in recent years. Ceara debenture stock, at £56, looks to 
me the most promising proposition in this field for anyone who 
has plenty of patience and who is not averse from shouldering 
some risk. 


British Oxygen Finances 


It seems a reasonable inference from the latest balance-sheet 
of the British Oxygen Company that the time may not be far off 
| when this progressive concern may decide to raise fresh permanent 
| capital. At December 31, 1949, the increased trading of the group 
was reflected in a rise of just under £1 million to £5,361,000 in 
| stock-in-trade and work in progress, while a fall in cash from 
| £800,748 to £613,653 was flanked by the emergence of bank over. 
drafts amounting to £2,120,539, against £5,000 at the end of 1948 
There was also an increase last year in fixed assets at cost from 
£14,442,000 to £17,564,000, and at the end of the year there were 
| projects for further expenditure on capital account, against which 
| orders had been placed up to £3 million. It will be surprising, 
| therefore, if at the forthcoming annual meeting the chairman does 
not give some hint of coming new financing arrangements. Last 
year the group achieved a record turnover, but rising costs, which 
were not matched by a corresponding increase in selling prices, 
resulted in a fall in consolidated profits from £2,403,000 to 
£2,032,000. Even so, the net figure. after tax, etc., covers the 
20 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary capital over 24 times and 
has left a comfortable surplus for making a further allocation to 
already large reserves. At 93s. 9d. the £1 Ordinary units are 
yielding 44 per cent. This seems to me a fair valuation in present 
conditions for the equity of a first-class industrial concern. 


A Ceylon Rubber Share 


With the commodity still advancing steadily in Mincing Lane 
—at the moment of writing spot rubber is quoted at the highest 
level since 1927 at Is. 8d. a lb.—rubber shares are still lagging 
behind on the Stock Exchange. I am not suggesting that it would 
be safe to discount the full benefits of the present price of rubber 
in rubber-share quotations, but at present levels many shares can 
still be bought at what seems to me to be ridiculously low prices 
in relation to this year’s earnings prospects. For those who are 
not enamoured of the Malayan political risk Ceylon rubber shares 
have special attractions. They have scarcely participated in the 
recent improvement mainly because it is well recognised that 
Ceylon is a higher-cost producer than Malaya. Even making 
allowance for this factor, however, the £1 shares of the Hewagam 
Rubber Company, whose estates are in Ceylon, look under-valued 
at today’s price of 6s. 3d. Last year the crop increased slightly 
from 1,005,000 Ib. to 1,049,325 Ib. and the company turned out 


| a substantial proportion of sole crepe. No dividend has been 


paid since 3 per cent was forthcoming for 1947, but at anything 
like the present price of rubber this company should be able to 
resume dividends this year As a measure of the scope for 
recovery in the shares it is worth noting that they were up to 14s 
in 1948 and as high as 16s. 6d. in 1947. The balance-sheet 1s 
healthy. net liquid assets at December 31, 1948, being equivalent 
to over 2s. a share. 
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